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New Frontiers in Chemistry 


PLENTY OF NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 


By JAS. K. HUNT, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Delivered at The Second Founder's Conference of the Order of De Molay, Kansas City, Mo., July 6, 1938 


HAVE been asked to talk to you about “New Frontiers 

in Chemistry,” and I welcome the job. I like the word 

“frontier,” and all that it signifies. —TTo most of us this 
magic word conjures up a romantic picture of buffaloes, wild 
Indians, and sturdy, independent, hardriding, straight-shoot- 
ing frontiersmen bent on taming the wilderness for the 
benefit of themselves and the slightly less hardy pioneers who 
were to follow in their steps. But possibly my attitude 
in respect to frontiers and frontiersmen resulted from the 
large and assorted collection of stories which I read in the 
barn loft a few years ago,—those blood-curdling, hair-rais- 
ing tales of Kit Carson, Nick Carter, Buffalo Bill, and 
other long-haired gentlemen of like renown. I am moved 
to tears at the hours spent in reading such wicked, pernicious 
literature, when I should have been studying spelling and 
geography. But for this sinful waste of time I might today 
be able to spell such words as “parallelopiped” or “Popoca- 
tepetl,” and to say with certainty whether Nizhni Novgorod 
lies on the north or the south bank of the Volga River. But 
the lure of the “wild and woolly” western frontier was 
too strong, so I must go through life in ignorance of such 
vital facts. 

In every age and in every country we have had frontiers,— 
geographic, scientific, or social, and men with the strength, 
courage, vision, and endurance to push back these frontiers. 
It was only about 100 years ago that the land on which this 
magnificent city is built was a part of our great western 
frontier, in the process of being pushed still further west- 
ward,—first to the Rocky Mountains. and then to the Pacific 
Coast. The first man to own land in the territory of which 
Kansas City is now a part was James H. McGee, whose 
original purchase was made in 1829,—only 109 years ago, 
and the million-dollar block on which this modern air-condi- 
tioned auditorium stands is a part of the McGee farm. 

The first consignment of goods from a steamboat was 
landed here in 1833, at the foot of what is now Grand 
Avenue. This landing place became known as Westport 
Landing. John Calvin McCoy, a pioneer, thus describes 
Westport Landing, now Kansas City: 


“The picture, as I first saw it, in 1832, of her rough 
precipitous hills, deep impassable gorges, and of the dense 
forest and almost impenetrable vines, brushwood and fallen 
timber ; of the old field of a few acres on the high ridge over- 
looking the river, surrounded by an old dilapidated rail fence, 
with a few old monarchs of the forest with bare limbs, that 
had withstood the rude blasts and buffetings of the storms 
for a hundred years; of the log house standing on the 
rocky brink of the river, with its occupant, one-eyed Ellis 
and his brood of young barefooted and barelegged children; 
of the narrow winding pathway along the river bank; and 
of the solitary crow perched high on a limb of one of the 
old trees; all, all, are still vividly impressed upon my mem- 
ory: much more vividly doubtless from the contrast of the 
magical change that is now pictured to me upon the same 
ground.” 

What do you suppose Mr. McCoy would think if he could 
walk down the streets of Kansas City today? 

Yes, in every age and in every country we have had fron- 
tiers,—geographic, scientific, or social, and pioneers like 
James McGee and John McCoy with the courage, vision, 
and endurance to push back these frontiers. 

Likewise in every age there are men who sigh because 
there are no more frontiers to push back. More than 2,000 
years ago, we are told, Alexander the Great wept because 
there were no more worlds for him to conquer, and his 
spiritual descendants have ever since bewailed the fact that 
everything worth while has already been done. In 1844, in 
our own country, Henry L. Ellsworth retired as Commis- 
sioner of Patents, saying, in effect, that his resignation was 
of no particular importance, since mankind had gone about 
as far as it was possible to go in the way of inventing new 
things. In his report to Congress before retiring, he said: 
“The advancement of the arts from year to year taxes our 
credulity and seems to presage the arrival of that period when 
human improvement must end.” 

Let us consider for a moment the state of affairs in this 
country in 1844 when Patent Commissioner Ellsworth be- 
lieved that further important material advances were draw- 
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ing to a close. There were, needless to say, no electric lights, 
motion pictures, telephones, radios, or automobiles. The 
steam engine had been known for more than a hundred 
years, but a practical internal combustion engine, so essen- 
tial to the development of the automotive and aviation in- 
dustries, had not yet been devised. More than fifty years 
must elapse before the Wright brothers should demonstrate 
the practicability of the airplane. Mechanical refrigeration 
was unknown. It was to be 12 years before Bessemer ushered 
in what has been called the “Age of Steel” by the develop- 
ment of his method for the de-carbonization of cast iron. 

Since creative chemistry was still in its infancy, mankind 
was largely dependent upon materials supplied by nature. 
Only the natural textile fibers were available,—synthetic 
fibers as yet having existed only in the minds of a few 
far-seeing dreamers. Dyestuffs were obtained chiefly from 
plants. Vulcanized rubber, one of the greatest inventions of 
all time, was but five years old, and its industrial significance 
only faintly appreciated. Aluminum was still a laboratory 
curiosity, worth its weight in gold. The extraction of nitro- 
gen from the air for industrial and agricultural purposes was 
undreamed of. Nitrogenous fertilizers for the soil still came 
from natural sources,—chiefly waste animal and vegetable 
matter. Synthetic plastics, of which celluloid was the first, 
were yet twenty-five years away, and man was still depen- 
dent upon the elephant for ivory and the tortoise for his 
shell, from which to fashion toiletware, jewelry, and numer- 
ous other articles. 

In the field of medicine, man was largely dependent upon 
nature for healing drugs. Great heroism was required 94 
years ago to undergo a surgical operation, since complete 
anaesthesia through the use of chloroform and ether was 
yet to come. Furthermore, since the germ theory of disease 
had not been established, antiseptics were still in the future, 
and as many died from gangrene and other infections as 
were saved by surgery and medicine. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1844 when it appeared to 
the Commissioner of Patents that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when further technical advances would be im- 
possible,—‘“‘when human improvement must end”! At that 
time a total of fewer than 15,000 patents had been issued. 
As of today, the number is well above 2,000,000 and “human 
improvements,” if we may so characterize patents, are now 
issuing from the United States Patent Office at the rate of 
about 3,000 a month. In other words there have been as 
many “improvements” turned out during the past five 
months as the total number on record in 1844 when it 
appeared to some that technical advances were nearing an end. 

But Mr. Ellsworth is scarcely to be blamed for failing to 
see the marvelous developments which lay ahead. Many 
things are easily seen “by the clear vision of hindsight,” to 
borrow an expression from a distinguished chemical engineer, 
that are wholly invisible by the cloudy vision of foresight. 
I feel quite sure that we should have no great difficulty today 
in finding any number of intelligent persons who believe that 
mankind has gone about as far as it is possible to go in the 
direction of material achievement,—that there are no more 
worlds to conquer. But I should be willing to hazard the 
guess that not one of you entertains such an idea. It isn’t 
characteristic of youth. Youth ever sees new worlds to 
conquer. 

For good or ill, our geographical frontiers no longer exist, 
but in such fields as education, social service, government, 
economics, medicine, biology, agriculture, physics, and chem- 
istry, there remain frontiers which challenge the youth of 
today in no less clarion tones than did the geographical 
frontiers of yesterday challenge our forefathers. And pushing 
back these social and scientific frontiers demands no less in 





the way of courage, vision and perserverance than did the 
pushing back of our geographical frontiers. 

Before talking to you about new frontiers in chemistry, 
I should first like to discuss briefly several of the more im- 
portant technological developments of recent years, with 
particular reference to those having their origin in chemical 
research. I should also like to show how these developments 
have influenced our manner of living, in order that you may 
decide for yourself whether or not it appears worth while to 
push back still further the remaining frontiers of chemistry. 

In this connection I might say that it becomes difficult at 
times to distinguish clearly between chemistry and certain 
of the other natural sciences, due to overlapping of the 
borderlands, as it were. So if it should appear from any 
of my remarks that the chemist is being given undue credit, 
such is not my intention. While the chemist has done great 
things during the past few decades, he doesn’t deserve, or 
wish to have, credit for all of many developments of recent 
years. There is plenty of glory for all concerned. 

I have previously referred to a number of things which 
were unknown in 1844,—things which today are so common 
and useful as to be classed among the necessities of life. 
Consideration of the development of some of these things 
should put us in a position better to see what lies ahead,— 
to visualize more clearly the new frontiers yet to be crossed. 

While you who sit here today are probably too young to 
recall it, your fathers can distinctly remember when a private 
carriage, drawn by a span of prancing horses, was a luxury 
of the few, and the older among even you can recall when 
automobiles were relatively scarce and expensive. Today, 
there are sufficient cars in the United States to enable each 
and every one of the 129,000,000 men, women and children 
in this country to go for a ride all at the same time. Two 
out of every three families have an automobile. It was only 
yesterday, as time goes, when none but the wealthy few 
could afford garments made of silk. Today, millions of 
girls, including those of modest means, dress better than did 
Cleopatra of the Queen of Sheba. Tyrian purple was once 
the mark of royalty. Today, a more beautiful and durable 
purple is to be had by all. 

Many now living can recall when the midwinter fare was 
largely limited to a few staple items. Today, fresh fruits 
from the tropics, fresh meats, and fresh vegetables,—quick- 
frozen in the fields where they are gathered, are available at 
all seasons of the year. King Midas himself might look with 
envy at the menu which you and I enjoy today. 

The dim and smoky kerosene lamp has given way to the 
electric bulb with which the homes of over 75 per cent of our 
population are now lighted. All of these things, at steadily 
decreasing cost, have been made available through scientific 
research. The real significance of all this is simply that 
today the average man, on a limited income, may enjoy 
luxuries that were unknown only a few years ago. 

But scientific research has done more than contribute to 
a general lowering of the prices of many of the necessities 
and luxuries of life. It has opened up new avenues of em- 
ployment for countless thousands through developments 
which gave birth to new industries,—the automobile indus- 
try, the electric refrigerator industry, the radio industry, 
the dyestuffs industry, and the plastics industry, for example. 
It is of interest in this connection that one of our outstanding 
economists believes that the air-conditioning industry, which 
has gained great impetus within the past few years through 
the development of a new type of refrigerant, is capable of 
opening up millions of new jobs, and of going a long way 
toward restoring employment to normal conditions. 

At this point I should like to digress for a moment. Tech- 
nological advances are sometimes blamed for certain of our 
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present-day economic and social ills. The charge has been 
made, for example, that the increasing use of machinery 
lessens opportunities for employment,—that if a machine 
operated by one man does as much as twenty men could do 
by hand, nineteen men are thereby deprived of a means of 
livelihood. 

A recent survey made by the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute has uncovered facts which clearly show that 
such is not the case, broadly speaking, and that we shall have 
to look elsewhere for the source of our economic ills. Quot- 
ing trom a recent bulletin isued by this Institute: 

“There was a gain of 20,000,000 new jobs during the 
period of most intensive technological advancement, 1900 to 
1930. For each 1,000 of the 47 million added population, 
422 new jobs were created in this period of twentieth cen- 
tury development.” And 422 new jobs per 1,000 persons 
were quite enough, since only about 400 persons out of each 
1,000 of our total population ever seek gainful employment. 

“Between 1920 and 1930 the nineteen principal growing 
occupations gained three times as many workers as the 
ninteen principal vanishing occupations lost.” 

Eighteen of the major manufacturing industries of today 
have been wholly developed since 1880, and it has been 
estimated that one out of every four persons gainfully em- 
ployed today owes his job to one of these eighteen new indus- 
tries. 

In our own Company, the twelve products or groups of 
products, which accounted for about 40 per cent of our total 
sales last year have been developed largely during the past 
ten years, and the production and sale of these products at 
the close of 1937 were giving employment to aproximately 
18,000 workers, as compared with about 10,700 employees 
in 1928 in the same group of products. 

There are those who speak longingly, although more or 
less figuratively, of the good old horse and buggy days. In 
1900 the horse and buggy business gave jobs, directly or in- 
directly, to 1,000,000 persons. In 1937, over 6,000,000 per- 
sons were engaged in making, selling, and servicing the 
automobile. 

But, you may ask, what of the man who does lose his 
job as the result of the development of some new machine? 
It must be admitted that this sometimes causes hardships that 
cannot be overlooked. Men do lose their jobs because of 
technological advances, and no amount of statistics will make 
them feel better while they are out of work. It is true that 
some few are hurt. But it is not possible for any economic 
system to work to the advantage of 129,000,000 people with- 
out occasionally stepping on somebody’s toes. 

The important thing to remember is that, on the whole, 
scientific research and technological advances create far more 
jobs than they destroy. 

But scientific research has done more than develop new 
industries which give employment to thousands,—it has 
created materials which contribute to our comfort and 
health; it has aided in the conservation of our natural re- 
sources; it has given us synthetic products which tend to 
make us independent of foreign sources of supply for certain 
vital materials. Scientific research has done more than create 
materials which contribute to greater happiness by satisfying 
our inherent craving for beauty and fine quality. It has 
lightened physical labor through the development of machines 
which do much of the drudgery formerly done by hand. 

In this connection I should like to quote from a recent 
paper by Prof. A. A. Potter, of Purdue University, on the 
subject of “Power Resources.” 

“This country leads the entire world in the amount of 
mechanical power produced and used. Present estimates are 
that the power available in this country is in excess of 1% 









billion horse power, or more than ten horse power per 
capita of our population; this is the equivalent of more than 
400 human slaves for each of the 30 million families in this 
country, and yet this enormous power is at our disposal with- 
out the need of selling any human beings at the auction 
block. . . . Past civilizations rested upon human slavery,— 
our times are dependent upon mechanical power and energy 
resources. In the finest civilizations of the past, leisure was 
afforded to the few by the hard labor of many human slaves. 
Human slavery has given place in modern civilized lands to 
mechanical power and power-driven machinery, which have 
released man from drudgery and have placed a new valua- 
tion upon human life.” 

Needless to say, this mechanical power which frees us from 
drudgery is the result of many years of scientific research. 

But scientific research has not only lightened physical 
labor,—it has also reduced the number of hours per day 
necessary to make a living. According to a recent survey, 
it took the average factory worker nine hours to earn enough 
to buy a pair of work shoes in 1914, as compared with 3%4 
hours today. In 1914, it took him 105 minutes to earn an 
electric light bulb as compared with 12 minutes today. And, 
finally, it took 41 hours to earn a baby carriage in 1914 as 
compared with 14% hours today. And yet there are some 
who maintain that it costs more to raise a family today than 
it did twenty-five years ago! Possibly so, but not to take 
the youngest member of the family for a ride. 

Not only has scientific research reduced the number of 
hours per day necessary to make a living, but it has accom- 
plished this with no reduction in monthly wages. In the 
case of our own Company, for example, the average monthly 
wages at the end of 1937 were 13 per cent higher than in 
1929, although the number of hours worked was 20 per cent 
less than in 1929. 

Scientific research has thus provided leisure, supplied 
money, and conserved energy, for enjoyment of the “Better 
Things for Better Living” which it has created. 

With the thought that knowledge of the past may give a 
better insight to the future, let us review briefly a few of 
the more important recent developments to which chemistry 
has contributed, and since clothing is accounted a major 
necessity, let us start with the textile industry. 

No one knows when the manufacture of textile fabrics 
was started, but we do know that many centuries before the 
birth of Christ, spinning and weaving were extensively prac- 
ticed in Egypt, and according to tradition the culture of 
silk was begun in China about 5,000 B. C. 

Until comparatively recent times, however, the textile in- 
dustry was wholly dependent upon natural dyes, such as saf- 
fron, sumac, and indigo, which covered only a limited range 
of colors, were relatively dull, and in many cases were not 
fast to light or washing. Furthermore, many of the natural 
dyestuffs we needed had to be imported, and were quite 
expensive. The famous old Tyrian purple, for example, de- 
rived from a shellfish found in the Mediterranean Sea, was so 
expensive that the Roman Emperor, Diocletian, in 301 A. D., 
set the price of wool dyed with this color at around $350 
a pound. Today the chemist makes a complete rainbow of 
bright, fast colors from coal tar, including a purple far ex- 
ceeding in brilliance and fastness the royal purple of an- 
tiquity, and at a cost which adds only a few cents a yard to 
the finished fabric. 

Then in the latter part of the 19th century came the 
epoch-making discovery that synthetic textile fibres could be 
made from such raw materials as wood pulp and cotton 
linters, paving the way for our present rayon industry. Al- 
though rayon was first manufactured in this country only 
27 years ago, the United States last year consumed more than 
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five times as much of this synthetic yarn as of natural silk. 

The reasons for the sensational growth of this new in- 
dustry are not hard to find. Through chemical research, the 
beauty and quality of rayon yarns have been steadily im- 
proved, as a result of which garments made from this syn- 
thetic fiber are found in the most exclusive fashion shops. 

It might be said that rayon has assisted in breaking down 
class distinctions. You recall, I am sure, these immortal lines 
from Kipling: 


“The colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under the skin.” 


Rayon has brought about a still closer kinship between this 
famous pair, making them sisters over the skin! 

Other recent developments in the textile field in which 
the chemist played an important part include improved bleach- 
ing agents; chemicals which render fabrics resistant to 
creasing and wrinkling; water-repellent finishes which make 
the finest material resistant to spotting by rain, or carelessly 
spilled coffee or tea; “soapless soaps” which work just as well 
in hard water as in soft water; and chemicals which, without 
making fabrics harsh or changing the shades of dyes, render 
them flameproof. 

Since most everyone drives a car these days, let us next 
consider a few chemical contributions to the automotive in- 
dustry. To begin with, chemical research gave us, about the 
year 1921, quick-drying lacquers. This development made 
possible the mass production of. automobiles by cutting down 
the time required for finishing a car from weeks to hours,— 
to say nothing of the superior beauty and durability of these 
new finishes. It was, in fact, this chemical development which 
brought the automobile within the reach of the average man, 
since mass production was essential to low cost. 

The chemist has also made motoring safer by giving us 
the transparent plastic sheeting used in making safety glass 
for windows and windshields. He has created a new type 
of rayon for tire fabrics which lessens the danger of accidents 
due to blow-outs, and at the same time greatly increases the 
mileage of heavy-duty truck and bus tires. 

A very recent contribution to safe driving at night, in 
which the chemist played an important part, is the develop- 
ment of a transparent plastic which has found application in 
making reflectors for use on highways. These reflectors, 
when placed at 300-foot intervals along the edge of the road, 
reflect the light from one’s head-lamps and clearly outline or 
define the highway for a full half-mile ahead of the car. 

Other contributions made by the chemist to the automobile 
industry include lead tetraethyl for gasoline to keep the 
engine from knocking; chemicals to prevent gasoline from 
depositing gums which would clog up the fuel lines, extreme 
pressure lubricant bases which made possible the improved, 
silent-action hypoid gear; coated fabrics,—so-called “leather 
cloth,” for upholstery; and chemicals which speed up the 
production of tires and make them more durable. Through 
improvements in which the chemist has played an important 
part, our antomobile tire cost today, per mile of travel, is 
only about one twentieth as much as in 1910. 

But this is by no means all that chemistry has done for 
the users of rubber. For years, industry sought a material 
that would possess rubber’s good qualities but lack its bad 
ones, notably its inability to resist grease, oil and sunlight. 
Recently, chemists developed this synthetic material for which 
they had long sought,—practically according to the specifica- 
tions which had been laid down for it, using such common 
basic materials as coal, limestone and salt. This synthetic 
rubber-like material is already filling hundreds of needs that 
rubber could not meet, including some 40 automobile uses. 
Its present price is five or six times that of rubber, but, on 








the basis of utility, this synthetic product is actually cheaper 
than rubber for numerous uses wherein it outlasts rubber 
ten to twelve times or even more. 

Time does not permit a discussion of the many contri- 
butions made by the chemist to agriculture,—such as im- 
proved fertilizer materials and more effective chemicals with 
which to combat plant diseases and insects. I should, how- 
ever, like to mention the recent work at the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research with chemical compounds which 
modify the growth of plants. Among the more interesting 
of these materials are compounds such as indole-butyric acid 
which promote root growth, even on the stems and leaves of 
plants to which these chemicals are applied. As a rule, con- 
centrations as low as the one part in 40,000, corresponding 
to one ounce of substance in 330 gallons of water, are effec- 
tive in promoting root growth. These so-called plants “hor- 
mones”’ are finding practical application for starting cuttings 
of plants difficult to root. In order to induce root growth, 
the cuttings are made in the usual way and placed in an inch 
or more of the solution and left for several hours. The 
cuttings are then placed in soil where they grow in a normal 
manner, except that rapid root development is practically 
assured even in the case of cuttings from rose bushes and 
apple trees which may be quite difficult to root in the 
usual way. 

Mention might be made of the recent work which has 
demonstrated that plants may be successfully grown without 
soil. Through the use of chemical nutrients, plants are now 
grown in either sand or water, and claims which sound 
almost too fantastic to be true have been concerning the 
yields obtained in this so-called soilless or “tray agriculture.” 

For the air conditioning of homes, theaters, and office 
buildings, as well as for use in domestic refrigerators, science 
has contributed safe refrigerants, built to specifications, as 
it were. Ammonia is generally used as the refrigerant in 
the commercial manufacture of ice, but for use in air condi- 
tioning or domestic refrigerating units, a refrigerant was 
desired which would be non-poisonous, non-explosive, and 
non-flammable. This sounded like a big order, but applied 
science tackled the job and in 1931 synthesized a new class 
of chemical compounds which met the requirements. This 
achievements is only another illustration of the contributions 
of the research laboratory to our health, comfort, and safety. 

Early in my talk I said that chemical research has given 
us products which tend to make us independent of foreign 
sources of supply. Dyes, obtained largely from Germany 
until the World War, but now made in this country from 
coal tar and other raw materials, are among such products 
Camphor, widely used in the manufacture of motion picture 
film, is another. Until a few years ago our camphor came 
from camphor trees which grow on the far-away islands 
of Formosa, owned by Japan. Today, the United States 
produces each year 3,000,000 pounds of camphor, chemically 
identical to that formerly obtained from the camphor tree, 
using turpentine from our southern pine trees as raw mate- 
rial. In 1918 the price of imported camphor reached $3.75 
a pound. Today, the synthetic product sells for around $.35 
a pound. 

7 * « * * * . 


I have outlined a few more of the more important recent 
developments having their origin in scientific research, and 
attempted to indicate the significance of these developments 
in terms of our comfort, health and happiness. But what of 
the future, you may ask. Is the age of genius and inventive- 
ness at an end? Are there no further improvements to be 
made in this physical world of ours? Have all humans needs 


and desires been fulfilled? Are all of the remarkable achieve- 
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ments of the past century, arc there still frontiers to be 
pushed back? 

The mantle of the prophet ill becomes a chemist. He looks 
much better,—or at least feels much better in an ordinary 
laboratory coat, even though it is dirty and full of acid holes. 
As a chemist, I hestitate to assume the role of prophet and 
tell you of the many marvelous developments that are just 
around the corner. Nor is it necessary for me to do so. 
I'he Sunday supplements frequently erroneous, information 
about the wonders of science, including impending chemical 
developments which fail to materialize. 

As a chemist, I should much prefer simply to speak of a 
few of the many unsolved problems of chemistry and the 
related sciences; and of certain human needs, to the fulfill- 
ment of which chemist may contribute. I shall be able to 
touch on only a few of the more important of these problems 
and needs, since their number is legion. 

One problem which concerns literally millions of people 
in America is that of low-cost, comfortable housing. The 
average family today must pay considerably more for mere 
shelter than it can afford. Relatively little progress has been 
made in the science of home building for hundreds of years. 
We swelter in the summer and are just about as uncom- 
fortable in the winter. Fame and fortune lie in wait for 
the man who will devise a simple method for the mass 
production of comfortable, attractive homes which can be 
assembled, erected, and maintained at a cost within the 
means of the average family. In particular, a fortune, to say 
nothing of the homage of a grateful public, awaits the man 
who will perfect a system whereby air conditioning, for 
both summer and winter, is brought within the means 
of all families of modest income. Don’t ask me for the 
answer,—the teacher, you know, only asks the question. But 
the chemist and engineer might aid in the solution of this 
all-important problem through the development, among other 
things, of new building materials, better insulation, and 
improved refrigeration systems. 

In this connection mention might also be made of the 
subject of illumination. While the electric bulb is a marked 
improvement over the kerosene lamp of an almost bygone 
day, it is nevertheless quite inefficient, since of the total 
electrical energy consumed by the ordinary incandescent 
lamp, 75 per cent or more is wasted, as far as illumination is 
concerned, being dissipated in the form of heat rather than 
light. Scientists in some of our electrical laboratories re- 
cently made striking advances in this field, and in the chem- 
ical laboratory cold light has been made, though not cheaply, 
but purely chemical processes such as those employed by the 
lowly firey or glowworm. I think we may safely assume 
that, in the not distant future, new means of illumination 
will be provided which will be remarkedly superior to the 
present incandescent lamp. 

In the field of textiles and clothing, we have in recent 
years seen a chemist’s dream transformed into a great new 
industry. More than 50,000 workers were employed last 
year in making the 332,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn pro- 
duced in the United States,—an amount sufficient to supply 
every woman and girl in this country above the age of 15 
with seven dresses, had all this yarn been converted into 
dress material. We have recently seen glass spun into silk-like 
filaments, and the casein from milk transformed into fibres 
resembling wool. No one can say with certainty what lies 
ahead in the way of new synthetic fibres, but there is always 
the need for improved textile materials,—and someone usually 
manages to find a way to satisfy human needs. 

But foods are equally as important as clothing. What lies 
ahead in the field of agriculture and foodstuffs? For one 
thine, I can visualize that methods will be devised to dupli- 











cate, in the laboratory, the as yet mysterious processes where- 
by nature, through the kindly intervention of the sun, com- 
bines the elements of air and water into such complex prod- 
ucts as starches, sugars, proteins, and fats. Science had al- 
ready found ways to hasten these natural processes, and some 
slight progress has been made by way of duplicating them in 
the laburatory, but as yet nature is preeminent in building up 
food for man and animals from air, sunshine, and water. In 
view of recent accomplishments, however, such as the manu- 
facture of camphor from turpentine, and the synthesis of a 
rubber-like material from limestone, coal and salt, it is diffi- 
cult to say how long nature will be able to exercise her 
monopoly in this field. I hope, however, that I shall never 
be called upon to eat a synthetic beefsteak,—at least so 
long as the natural Kansas City product is to be had. 

Speaking of the role played by sunlight in the life proc- 
esses of plants suggests the efforts that have been made from 
time to time to harness directly the tremendous energy of 
the sun. As you doubtless know, the sun is now the indirect 
source of all our power,—wood, coal, oil, and gas,’ as well 
as the power derived from wind or falling water. It has 
occurred to some, however, that we should be able to utilize 
the solar energy which is now going to waste. Only a short 
while ago the Massachusetts Institute of Technology received 
a gift or more than a half million dollars with which to 
carry out research in this field, indicating the ever-current 
interest in harnessing the sun’s rays. 

It is estimated that during the three summer months each 
acre of land in the temperate zone receives from the sun 
an amount of heat equivalent to that obtained from burning 
250 tons of high-grade coal, and it does seem too bad that 
we are not able to utilize this energy more nearly completely. 
Some interesting pioneering work has already been done in 
this field, and engines deriving their power from the sun 
have been constructed, but thus far no wholly practicable 
method has been devised for the direct utilization of this 
almost unlimited source of power. Up to the present, a mule 
which eats hay and corn, and converts these materials into 
the energy necessary to draw a wagon or a plough, is the 
best solar engine yet devised. One of these days, however, 
some bright fellow may hit upon a really good way to har- 
ness sunlight directly, and his fortune will be assured. That 
is what you might speak of as hitching your wagon to a star, 
in a big way! 

Speaking of hitching wagons to stars brings up the sub- 
ject of transportation. Are there any remaining problems in 
this field to which the chemist may contribute? The petrole- 
um chemist has already developed improved motor fuels for 
the automobile and airplane,—but there is need for still 
better fuels. 

Particularly in the field of aviation is there need for fuels 
which will make possible greater motor efficiency, in order 
that, among other things, airplanes can make long non-stop 
flights without being weighted down with an unduly large 
volume of fuel. This is of particular importance in con- 
nection with trans-oceanic flights. 

For rockets designed to cross continents and oceans in a 
few hours, better fuels are likewise needed,—light, powerful 
fuels, the combustion of which is capable of being controlled. 
It was only a few years ago that a man who talked about 
rocket transportation was considered a fit subject for the 
insane asylum. Today, however, serious, capable scientists 
are deeply interested in the possibility of sending high-speed 
rockets on long-distance flights through the stratosphere,— 
not to the moon, as Jules Verne imagined, but to distant 
places on the earth. Mail would probably be the first ma- 
terial transported by rockets, but who can say that a hundred 
years hence man may not thus cross the Atlantic in a few 
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hours, transact his business in London or Paris, and hop 
back home the same day. Fanciful?—yes; but don’t forget 
that not so many years ago a distinguished professor in one 
of our American universities proved,—at least to his own 
satisfaction, that airplane flights was absolutely impossible. 

One of the dreams of the ancient alchemist as he labored 
over his crucibles was the transmutation of base metals into 
gold. As alchemy evolved into the somewhat more respect- 
able science of chemistry, the chemist found, or at least 
thought he found, that it was not possible to change one 
element into another, and said that the alchemist’s dream 
was, after all, only a dream. But in 1919, Rutherford, in 
England, bombarded nitrogen with alpha rays from radium, 
—‘bullets” with a velocity of 18,000 miles a second, and 
found that a new element, hydrogen, was produced. Thus 
was achieved, in effect, the dream of the ancient alchemist, 
although by a wholly different procedure, and during recent 
years scientists in various laboratories have brought about 
other transmutations. Just what the future is for trans- 
mutation, no one knows; probably not in changing base metals 
into gold,—which after all is scarcely necessary, but more 
likely in the creation of artificial radio-activity for the treat- 
ment of disease. 

Many interesting speculations might be made regarding the 
future of television, which has certain chemical aspects, but 
the frontiers in this new field will probably be discussed by 
one of the other speakers on your program. 

Since most of us suffer from occasional illness, we are 
all deeply interested in medicine. What has chemistry con- 
tributed to this field, and what are the prospects for further 
advances? While there are physicians on your program who 
are far more competent than I to discuss this subject from a 
purely medical point of view, I should nevertheless like to 
talk for a few minutes from the viewpoint of a chemist. 

For the prevention and healing of disease, and the allevi- 
ation of pain, chemists have already made contributions 
of far-reaching significance. To begin with Louis Pasteur, 
a French chemist, was the founder of serum-therapy where- 
by antitoxins are developed in the blood of animals for 
innoculation against various diseases. While physicians still 
believe that diseases were spread by mysterious vapors that 
issued from the earth, Pasteur showed that the bodies of 
diseased animals contain bacteria not found in those of 
healthy animals. In so doing, he established the germ theory 
of disease upon the unshakable foundation of scientific experi- 
ment. It was Pasteur, as you will probably recall, who 
developed the serum that prevents a horrible death from 
rabies when one is so unfortunate as to be bitten by a dog 
suffering from hydrophobia. Then came Ehrlich, the Ger- 
man physician-chemist, with the synthetic chemical known 
as “Salvarsan” for the cure of syphilis, the scourge of man- 
kind for ages. 

While Pasteur and Ehrlich made contributions to medicine 
that will command the gratitude and respect of mankind as 
long as the world stands, many other chemists have likewise 
made their contributions to the healing art,—improved 
anaesthetics such as novocaines, a synthetic product which, 
unlike cocaine, is not habit-forming; chemicals for allaying 
fever such as acetanilide; and acetyl salicylic acid,—better 
known to you as aspirin. 

In this connection particular mention should be made of 
Prontosil and sulfanilamide, those recently-developed syn- 
thetic chemicals which, when properly administered by a 
compentent physician, have proved so effective in the treat- 
ment of what is commonly known as “blood-poisoning,” 
peritonitis, streptococcic sore throat, meningitis, and other 
dangerious maladies due to streptocdccic infection. The 
significant fact should not be overlooked that it was a coal- 





tar dyestuff, synthesized by the chemist, that pointed the 
way to the discovery of these new healing agents which bid 
fair to prove a godsend to suffering humanity. 

Another example of cooperation between the chemist and 
physician is in connection with recent work directed to 
finding a cure for pneumonia, which claims each year a toll 
of some 100,000 lives in the United States. It was known 
that certain of the alkaloids extracted from the bark of the 
cinchona tree are effective in treating pneumonia, but at the 
same time are likely to injure the eyes. The problem, of course, 
was to synthesize some cinchona alkaloid derivative that 
would cure pneumonia without doing any damage to the eye. 
This was a job for the synthetic organic chemist, and he 
proceeded to prepare a large number of derivatives which 
were subjected to medical test. Some of these compounds did 
not injure the eye, neither did they cure pneumonia. Finally, 
however one compound was found which combined the char- 
acteristics desired, and although physicians are reluctant to 
make extravagant claims for this recently-developed medic- 
inal, it has been subjected to test in a number of cases, with 
distinctly promising results. 

Within recent years the chemist has also sythesized several 
of the vitamins,—those materials occurring naturally in small 
amounts in certain foodstuffs, which are so essential in ward- 
ing off scurvy, rickets, pellagra and various other so-called 
deficiency diseases. The chemist has established the constitu- 
tion of, and synthesized, certain of the hormones, those 
little-understood secretions of the ductless glands, which in 
some mysterious way regulate the functioning of our bodies 
and minds. Research is constantly being directed to a better 
understanding of these complex, powerful chemical sub- 
stances, an excess or deficiency of which may determine, for 
example, whether we are sick or well, giants or midgets, 
brave or cowardly, feeble-minded or possessed of a vigorous 
intellect. 

What further developments in this field may we expect 
in the future? 

Lacking the vision of a seer, perhaps it is rash even to 
speculate. In establishing the germ theory of disease, Louis 
Pasteur, a chemist, pointed the way to the prevention or cure 
of such maladies as diptheria, yellow fever, smallpox, and 
cholera, and I confidently expect the sister sciences of chem- 
istry, physics, biology, and medicine, to point the way to 
the prevention or cure of such diseases as cancer, which alone 
claims a toll of some 135,000 lives each year in the United 
States. 

The fields of biological and medicinal chemistry chal- 
lenge the research chemist in no uncertain tones. In various 
laboratories throughout the world, research is being directed 
to a better understanding of the complex chemistry of the 
human body, and it is safe to predict that increasing atten- 
tion to the field of biological chemistry, and the cooperation 
of the chemist, biologist and physician, should yield results 
of tremendous importance to the health of mankind. This 
seems to me the most useful contribution that scientific re- 
search could make to the happiness of the human race. 

* . * * * * * . 


I have indicated to you a number of urgent human needs 
as yet unfulfilled—and a number of unsolved problems 
which the chemist may aid in solving. If any were inclined 
to doubt, I hope they now see that there are plenty of new 
worlds to conquer. 

If the outlook at times is bewildering, it is not because 
nothing worth while remains to be done, but in part because 
there are so many pressing human needs to be fulfilled, so 
many fields in which further research must be carried out to 
develop the information needed to solve urgent human needs; 
in short, so many frontiers to be pushed back. 
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The outlook is further complicated by unsettled world 
conditions,—conditions which you and I, as individuals, can 
do little to improve. As a group, however, I feel that we 
can accomplish much. 

We are confronted with many problems, social and eco- 
nomic as well as scientific. Although science has pointed 
the way to methods for producing an abundance for all, 
there are, unfortunately, those who do not have an abun- 
dance. The chemist, physicist, agronomist, and engineer are 
not content with the job they have accomplished of showing 
how an abundance of food, clothing, etc., can be produced, 





but feel a definite responsibility in connection with the 
development of methods to insure that every man, woman, 
and child has the goods to which he is entitled. 

Let me urge that all of our unsolved problems to ap- 
proached in the true spirit of science,—which means an open- 
minded, intelligent attitude, an attitude free from all 
prejudice and superstition. 

Such an attitude, in my opinion- combined with the vision, 
courage, and perseverance which characterized our pioneer 
ancestors who pushed back geographic frontiers, will enable 
us to push back the social, economic and scientific frontiers 
with which we are today confronted. 


Federal Aid for Education 


A NECESSARY DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN IDEAL 
By ELBERT D. THOMAS, U. S. Senator from Utah 


Chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate 
Address before the First General Evening Session, National Education A ssoc‘ation, Hippodrome, New York City, June 27, 1938 


EDERAL aid for education needs no defense before a 

group of this kind. I am not going to spend my time 

attempting to show you that the necessity is with us, 
that the time has come in our constitutional and Federal de- 
velopment, that aid on a nation-wide basis is essential in 
guaranteeing an equal opportunity for the fundamentals of 
ordinary education to all of the people of America. You 
have had before you for some time now the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill, and the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher substitute. 
You have also had before you the Reeves report, which is 
the basis for the substitute. In addition to that, you have had 
before you for over a year the findings of the Committee on 
Education and Labor made as a result of its hearings on 
Senate Bill 419. These things are now historical, and the 
need for Federal aid is made apparent, not only sentimentally 
but also realistically because there is not equal economic 
ability in all of the states of this vast nation. 

The substitute bill stands before you almost without valid 
criticism in educational theory consistent with our Federal 
system. The substitute has the support of practically all of 
the educational associations in our country. There are one 
or two branches of educational thought in the nation which 
reflect some sort of fear about the Federal Government get- 
ting too close to education in the States and in the communi- 
ties. fear to the thoughtful has been completely allayed 
because no person in approaching the question of Federal aid 
would attempt to overcome what has been one of the basic 
ideas of American Government, the local control of educa- 
tion. 

I think that I expressed as well as it can be done for us 
tonight the basic Governmental theory in regard to education 
in America when I wrote my bill proposing to create a 
Department of Education and Public Welfare when I wrote 
into the bill the following two sentences: 

“The Department of Education and Public Welfare 
shall promote, and, encourage, and develop the educa- 
tional and public-welfare facilities of the Nation. This 
Act shall be construed as intending to secure to the sev- 
eral States, Territories, possessions, and the District of 
Columbia control of their educational and public-welfare 
facilities within their respective jurisdictions and to pre- 
serve local initiative in the operation of schools.” 
American education based upon the great public school 

system nevertheless recognizes the place for the home, the 


church and private organizations in our educational system. 
The endowed schools are too well established and functioning 
too well for the benefit of America ever to attempt to do 
anything but to aid them in a better functioning of their 
contributions to American life. The church schools have found 
their place in the American system and are contributing to 
the evolution and development of their own objectives, as 
well as the growth and development of American democracy. 
The home, too, through such agencies as the Parent Teachers 
Association, and as a result of the thoroughly democratic 
man:.er in which teachers in our public schools are trained 
and selected, is contributing its share to the proper growth 
and development of our Nation. The great problem—which 
is a fundamental problem of a democracy—of preserving the 
individual that he might attain the maximum of potential en- 
largement and always in theory and practice stressing the 
importance of maintaining the concept of the individual, that 
the welfare of the citizen shall be the reason for government; 
and at the same time developing the community so that it 
will exert the influence of society upon the individual and 
thus temper him that his aims and activities shall be bent 
toward social helpfulness. Education’s task is to serve the 
leaven that will preserve the individual yet mold him to a 
thoughtfulness of his place as one of many others. That is 
democracy’s mission. 

Was there ever a time for a greater need? Pay attention 
to world trends and see if those ideals and those ideas which 
have made us a nation stand in danger? As a reader of his- 
tory I count the American experiment definitely worth while. 
This land is one where many peoples and cultures mingle and 
from the contributions of all receive an enhanced appreciation 
of each. As one who has been made by America—who is a 
product, or should I say a victim, of our American public 
school system—I count this land blessed and its ideals and 
ideas worthy of preservation. And in the preservation of 
those ideas and ideals I count our schools the greatest con- 
tributor. Can Government ever have a greater function than 
that of its own preservation? Education is the path de- 
mocracy trods. Propaganda is the way of the dictator and 
dictatorships. And there is, ladies and gentlemen, a vast 
difference. Shall the people learn the truth, be free to ex- 
press it, discover it, expand it, and use it, or shall they just 
be given what is for their good? Thoughtful American citi- 
zens demand the first. He who would destroy democracy 
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in America will picture as attractive the second. Equality of 
early educational opportunity offers democracy’s greatest 
chance. 

Conditions are not perfect, but ideals controlling and gov- 
erning education in America are more widely and universally 
accepted today than they ever were before. In fact, educa- 
tors are in reality a unit when it comes to these things; all 
recognize the place for the home, the place for the church, 
the place for the endowed private institution, and the place 
for the public school in our educational scheme. There is in 
reality no conflict. The great American Government settled 
the question once and for all that it was possible even in the 
individual for many loyalities to exist without producing an 
inconsistency. Thus, all contribute for the building of our 
Nation. American citizenship has become so complex that 
we no longer divide our all into those things which are to 
be rendered unto Caesar and to those which are to be rend- 
ered unto God. America citizenship has now evolved to the 
place that even in our constitutional system itself the com- 
plexity of the citizen is recognized, for in the fourteenth 
Amendment we laid down the principle that persons born in 
the United States, and under its jurisdiction, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they reside. There 
are, you see, at least two political loyalties in each of us and 
there is no conflict. With the adoption of that principle of 
citizenship came a tremendous significance to our constitu- 
tional scheme and new America has its beginning with that 
theory. 

You see, we fought our Civil War because men could not 
see that a person had a dual loyalty. For the first seventy-five 
years of our national development, concepts in regard to 
sovereignty controlled the thinking of all of our statesmen. 
The Constitution itself was a symbol of sovereignty and so 
were the constitutions of every individual State, and therein 
came the clash. “Sovereignty is indivisible,” said Webster. 
“Sovereignty is surely indivisible,” said Calhoun. “Sover- 
eignty must therefore rest in the Nation,” said Webster. 
“Sovereignty must therefore rest in the State,” said Cal- 
houn. And then we fought. 

A better light dawned and wiser heads, after the shedding 
of our brothers’ blood, realized that we were fighting over 
a principle that need not be, and we learned that our Federal 
system could be preserved through the creation of a dual 
citizenship without loss to either State or Nation, but with 


benefit to them both. 


Since I do not have to convert you to the necessity for 


Federal aid for education, probably I can with advantage to 
all present trace our constitutional development and thereby 
emphasize not only the need but even justify in our consti- 
tutional scheme the desirability of a step which we will be 
taking when Federal aid becomes an accomplished fact. This 
seems necessary to do because the thoughtless among the 
critics of Federal aid for education assert that Federal aid 
is contrary to our States’ rights theory, that Federal aid means 
Federal control. And some even go so far as to call the whole 
idea unconstitutional. 

Various thinkers approach our constitutional development 
in different ways. I like to do it in this way: The Constitu- 
tion came into being that moment that various men through- 
out our thirteen colonies recognized the fact that there were 
some things which were of common concern to all of the 
colonies. It was that thought that made us a Nation. As I 
told our friends in Boston during their last Bunker Hill 
celebration, in April of 1775 we had Lexington and Concord ; 
in May we had the meeting of the Second Continental Con- 
gress; in June we had Bunker Hill; in July we had Wash- 
ington taking command of the army of the United States 
at Cambridge. Those four steps are history. Their signifi- 





cance is the thing which I would stress tonight. Lexington 
and Concord were Massachusetts incidents. The meeting of 
the Second Continental Congress was a reaffirmation of the 
fact on the part of the leaders in all of the colonies that 
there were elements in the various local conflicts that were 
of common concern. Bunker Hill was therefore the first fight 
after the discovery of this concept. By that fight the de facto 
Government of the United States came into existence and 
Washington the following month ratified that concept in 
accepting the command of the Army of the United States. 
The Declaration of Independence in the following July 
turned the de facto United States Government into a de jure 
government, and the American Nation was born. As the 
Nation grew, written descriptions of these fundamental con- 
cepts were created by the preparation of the Articles of 
Federation and our Constitution. This gave us a Federal 
system creating one out of many but based upon the theory 
that each State should take care of its local affairs, but the 
Nation should take care of those affairs which were of com- 
mon concern to all. And our Federal system based upon this 
simple concept actually existed before our Constitution and 
was the mother of it, not its child as so many seemed to think. 
Today this distinction is not essential because both mother 
and child are fused in the dim past. 

But in the beginning a national citizenship was not 
thought of. The Constitution remained a symbol of sover- 
eignty, thought of more or less as a static affair. Then it 
evolved into a living organism, much as a result of changing 
concepts in the world and as a result of judicial review and 
Marshall’s great reasoning in expounding the doctrines of a 
Constitution that was established to endure through the 
ages. Then came the Civil War. Then came the concept of 
a dual citizenship. And today no longer is the Constitution 
a mere symbol of sovereignty; no longer is our Constitution 
a mere embodiment of a living organism; but today it has 
become in very deed the companion of the American people 
in the accomplishment of their objectives. Thus it is not only 
the word and the letter of the law but it is its living spirit. 

Now let us turn to the growth of some of our national 
educational habits as they have evolved in relation to our 
constitutional development. Federal aid for education is not 
new. That which has been done has in no sense harmed the 
local control or marred our Constitution’s spirit, and that 
which is about to be done must in no sense harm the local 
control or mar our Constitution’s choicest principles. 

It was in Buchanan’s administration, I believe, that the 
first bill to create the Land Grant Colleges was introduced. 
You all know how our country had grown politically and 
economically, how the movement to the West carried the 
ideals of the American educational system, but not the facili- 
ties for its preservation. My own State and Territory reflect 
the theory very well, for the second act of our Territorial 
Legislature created the University which became one of the 
first to be established west of the Mississippi and one of the 
earliest to inaugurate the coeducational system. 

You will remember that after the bill creating the Land 
Grant Colleges passed Congress President Buchanan vetoed 
the bill on the score that there was no provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States for Federal aid for educa- 
tion. But with the coming of Lincoln, and with the necessi- 
ties, growing out of, or incident to the Civil War, Lincoln 
found a sanction in our Constitution and signed the bill and 
our Land Grant institutions became a fact. Probably this 
act of Lincoln’s has meant more to the growth and develop- 
ment of American democracy than any other single act. 
When one realizes what has been accomplished in research 
alone by the great institutions which have evolved from this 
simple act of Lincoln’s, sanctioned undoubtedly as an act 
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consistent with the national defense provision of the Consti- 
tution, one realizes its importance not only to our country 
but to the whole world. Yet if we had remained strict con- 
structionists in constitutional theory, if we had conceived our 
Constitution as a mere symbol of sovereignty and the division 
of rights merely between the State and the Nation, we could 
not have taken this great step. But on analysis we see that 
what was taking place was merely the same as that which 
took place when our Nation came into existence. Lincoln 
discovered one more thing which had been conceived of as 
being merely of local concern actually to have been some- 
thing of national concern. Pause long enough and consider, 
if you will, the retarded growth of our country had Lincoln 
persisted in maintaining Buchanan’s constitutional outlook! 

That also is the story of the building of our railroads. 
That also is the story of the evolution of Federal relief and 
Federal aid for the distressed. We must remember that dur- 
ing the extremely hard times of Cleveland’s administration, 
when the farms throughout the Mississippi Valley were left 
so dry and desolate that even seed crops were not preserved, 
that a bill was introduced into Congress to provide for Fed- 
eral aid to farmers, but Cleveland vetoed that bill as a strict 
constructionist on the theory that the Government of the 
United States was set up to be supported by the people and 
not to support the people of the United States. But with the 
growth of the need for relief and the development of the co- 
operative activities between the State and the Nation has 
come, of course, the necessary change. Yet who today would 
call Buchanan or Cleveland illogical ? Constitutional develop- 
ment is not a matter always of logic; there come times when 
it is a matter of necessity. 

It is in keeping with the necessities of the times that we 
turn to Federal aid for education. It is in keeping with this 
evolving theory of cooperation between the State and the 
Nation that we today justify that aid. It is in keeping with 
the growth and development and the meaning of American 
citizenship and the relation of that citizenship to the theory 
that education is basic in American democracy that we extend 
now the cooperative spirit and justify Federal aid on the 
score that all persons born in the United States shall have an 








equal opportunity in the attainment of the fundamentals 
of education. 

In the substitute Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill educa- 
tional needs are recognized as having broadened. If the vari- 
ous States have developed a system of adult education, that 
is recognized as a legitimate need. If the various States are 
taking care of handicapped and backward children, that is 
recognized as a legitimate activity. If the various States are 
doing work for kindergartens, that too is recognized as a 
legitimate activity. 

Thus, we see the citizen in his varied activities has come 
into the educational picture. If the Nation has an emergency 
the citizen, no matter how far removed from the emergency, 
is discovered and he is told that he must contribute to that 
which is the concern of all. Public education is in this way 
justified. Federal aid to all of the citizens can also in this 
way be justified. 

American democracy, resting upon the theory of a trained 
citizenry, a citizenry growing into more complex activities as 
time goes on, conscious of the worth of that American democ- 
racy both to himself and to the world, marches on with the 
growth and development of our Constitution. Thus, Fed- 
eral aid, viewed as a cooperative activity, cooperative on the 
part of the State and the Nation; cooperative on the part 
of the State, the Nation, and the citizen; cooperative in the 
development of our constitutional scheme in harmony with 
Marshall’s great notion that the Constitution was set up to 
endure through the ages, and in harmony, too, with our pres- 
ent-day enlightened concept of that Constitution as the com- 
panion of the people in the accomplishment of their objec- 
tives,—I repeat, Federal aid for education viewed in this 
sense finds its place and keeps its place in the development 
of American democracy. We may even go farther—it is a 
base upon which that democracy rests. Both reason and pur- 
pose underlie American democracy, both reason and purpose 
will preserve it, but it is only through the medium of trained 
minds and trained persons that reason and purpose, and there- 
fore democracy, can be maintained. Fellow teachers, that is 
your mission. That you may better fulfill your mission 
through Federal aid will be our task. 


Drawbacks to Federal Aid of Education 


ITS DANGERS ARE NUMEROUS— 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE D. STRAYER, Editor 
At a Conference on Educational Administration, Held at Teachers College, Columbia University, Tuesday, July 12, 1938 


Education presents in most convincing fashion the need 

of further federal support for public education. It is 
proposed in the Report that “no sound plan of local or State 
taxation can be devised and instituted that will support in 
every local community a school system which meets minimum 
acceptable standards. Unless the Federal Government par- 
ticipates in the financial support of the schools and related 
services, several millions of the children of America will 
continue to be largely denied the educational opportunities 
that should be regarded as their birthright. The level of 
educational service that can be maintained under present cir- 
cumstances in many localities is below the minimum neces- 
sary for the preservation of democratic institutions. Federal 
aid is the only way in which the difficulties in this wide- 
spread and complex situation can be adequately corrected.” 
In line with these conclusions, the Report proposes that the 
Federal government grant money to the several states, taking 


Te report of the President’s Advisory Committee on 





into consideration the financial ability of each state and the 
need for education as measured by the school population. It 
recommends, as well, that the greater part of Federal aid be 
devoted to the improvement of elementary and secondary 
education. With these recommendations we can all agree. 
The questions that it is important to raise concern the degree 
of «trol to be exercised by the Federal government, the 
advisability of making appropriations for special services, 
and, finally, the wisdom of permitting the use of Federal 
money in support of pupils who attend non-public schools. 
Among the special grants which the Report recommends 
are those now in effect in the fields of vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation, and the sums made available 
for land-grant colleges including resident instruction, agri- 
cultural research, and the extension service. These grants are 
administered in the several states by boards not responsible 
for the general elementary and secondary school systems. 
They have been established to promote higher education in 
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agriculture, the mechanical arts, and vocational education. 
In the ideal situation, the control of all education would be 
consolidated under a single state board of education. Until 
this is done, considerable weight may be placed on the argu- 
ment that special grants should be made in these fields. 

The President’s Committee is to be commended for its 
stand with respect to the current legislation regarding voca- 
tional education. It proposes that “specific provisions inter- 
fering with local school administration should be repealed.” 
The Committee also recommends, in the interest of more 
equitable provision of opportunities for vocational education, 
that all special Federal aid for vocational education of less 
than senior college grade be consolidated into one fund. 
There seems, therefore, to be good reason to support the 
special grants already in existence for vocational education 
and the land-grant colleges. 

The case does not seem so clear when it comes to the 
proposals with respect to special grants for the construction 
of school buildings to facilitate district reorganization of 
schools, for the administration of state departments of edu- 
cation, for the promotion of adult education, and for the im- 
provement of library service in rural areas. The objection 
to these special grants is to be found in the possibility that 
moneys made available to the states and earmarked for these 
purposes may throw out of balance the state budget in sup- 
port of education. In other words, Federal support may re- 
sult in providing more aid for one aspect of education than 
is justified in the light of the total amounts of money avail- 
able in the state and the needs of the several divisions of 
the school system. 

A further objection to these special grants is to be found 
in the requirement that plans be developed in the several 
states and submitted for review to the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. For example, in the allotment for school housing, 
it is proposed that the grants be made dependent upon the 
orderly development of improved attendance and administra- 
tive units within each of the states. It is further recommended 
that construction projects be reviewed by the respective state 
departments of education and then be submitted to the U. S. 
Office of Education for approval. The Report proposes that 
“the Federal agency have authority to review the plans to 
determine (1) the extent to which they conform to the 
general plans of the States, (2) the amount of improvement 
to be brought about in attendance areas and administrative 
units, and (3) the adequacy of the proposed buildings with 
respect to educational design, location, usefulness for com- 
munity activities, safety, comfort, and convenience. The 
State agency should be required in submitting projects, and 
the Federal agency in approving them, to secure an equitable 
distribution of the grants in those States that maintain sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes.” 

In like manner, the submission of plans by the state authori- 
ties is required in the case of each of the other special appro- 
priations. It is even recommended that in the case of the 
general appropriation for the improvement of elementary and 
secondary schools the plans for the apportionment of funds 
among the several administrative areas in the state be subject 
to review by the national authority. 

It seems unwise to give to the Federal government even 
the measure of control recommended in this Report. One may 
admit that there will be mistakes made if the matter be left 
to the control and administration of state educational authori- 
ties. But it is better that such mistakes be made than that 
we should develop a national system of education that would 
in time seek to control our public school system in all of its 
detail. It is true that the Report disavows any intention of 
controlling the curriculum or processes of teaching. It. is 





probable, however, that if we become accustomed to the idea 
of federal interference and control, in the long run we may 
move in the direction of a centralized school system. 

In the Report of an earlier Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions to Education a most significant pronouncement con- 
cerning the importance of maintaining our decentralized 
school system was made. It reads as follows: 


“ . . . A system of decentralized school manage- 
ment is best adapted to a democratic nation of wide 
geographical expanse and varied economic, social and 
ether human conditions. The political domination of 
education by a remote central government, managed by 
administrative officers far removed from local condi- 
tions and sympathies, has always led to the evils of 
bureaucratic unresponsiveness to local and to changing 
needs, to bureaucratic standardization, red tape, and 
delay, and to official insensitiveness to the criticism of 
far-distant parents and citizens. Education is of too 
intimate concern to the American parents to be brought 
under a far-removed civil administration which tends 
towards relative inflexibility. 

“ . . . Partisan or class propaganda bringing itself 
to bear upon mature citizens in legislation is a serious 
enough difficulty for a democracy. Once it is allowed 
to operate on the plastic and uncritical minds of youth at 
school, democracy faces a catastrophe. A decentralized 
system of management and control of schools is the one 
absolutely reliable antidote to the easy capture of schools 
by the propagandists of an economic, social, or political 
cult. 

“A class or party may capture a central government by 
revolution or by some exigency of politics; it cannot as 
readily capture forty-eight States and more than 145,000 
local school communities which really determine by their 
agreements what the national educational policy and 
procedure shall be. Two national school systems of 
Europe have been captured under centralized, national 
control of education. In the United States one or two 
States may for a time be the victims of propaganda on a 
single subject of instruction, but not all States on all 
subjects. A few, misguided local communities may dis- 
tort their schools with propaganda on a number of sub- 
jects. But the state law often, and the examples of 
other communities and States always check this tendency. 
A decentralized national system of schools, uniform in 
all essential respects because of the common response of 
all its units to the common soul of America, can never 
be completely captured. 

“Our highly decentralized school system is a peculiar 
and effective American characteristic. We alone among 
the democracies possess this final safeguard against a 
class or individual dictatorship which might usurp a 
central government and by decrees indoctrinate the 
young with partial and prejudiced teachings designed to 
sustain and perpetuate class government, favorable to 
only some of the people, as opposed to a democratic gov- 
ernment considerate of the interests of all the people.” 


Another criticism of the Report has to do with the recom- 
mendation that “such portions of the general aid as may be 
allocated in the joint plans to the purchase of reading mate- 
rials, transportation, and scholarships be made available so 
far as Federal legislation is concerned for the benefit of pupils 
both in public and in nonpublic schools.” 

The Committee undoubtedly means to propose that the 
matter of the determination of the use of Federal funds be 
left entirely to the states. It does, however, directly propose 
that moneys used for books, for transportation, and for 
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scholarships be made equally available to children attending 
public and non-public schools. While it is true that in some 
of the states public money has been used for these purposes, 
in general Constitutional provisions have denied to the sev- 
eral legislatures the power to appropriate money in support 
of nonpublic schools. These provisions are in line with the 
American tradition which considers education a function of 
the state and which provides for the separation of church 
and state. It is to be hoped that in legislation which may be 
presented to the Congress, Federal moneys be made available 
to the states for the use of publicly controlled and admin- 
istered schools only. 

The suggestion that the provision of books, transportation, 
and scholarships for children are services lying outside the 
field of direct support of education is scarcely tenable. Books 
are as necessary in the maintenance of the system of education 
as are teachers. The transportation of children to school is a 
distinct charge upon the community directly related to its 
maintenance of a system of public secular schools. Scholar- 
ships represent money supplied by the public which goes into 

the treasury of the public authority, or in the case of non- 





public schools the private authority responsible for the main- 
tenance of the school or school system. 

A campaign for the allocation of public money to non- 
public schools has been vigorously supported in recent years. 
It is argued that nonpublic schools render an important 
service to the state. It is proposed that an equitable distribu- 
tion be made of the tax money collected between the public 
school system and schools maintained under private auspices. 
Legislation has been sought that would carry into effect this 
diversion of public funds to the support of nonpublic schools. 
Movements are under way to revise the constitutions of the 
several states to remove the prohibition against the use of 
public money in this manner. Those who believe in the 
establishment of a universal system of public education and 
in the maintenance of the doctrine of the separation of the 
church and the state will find it necessary to resist this 
movement vigorously and openly. It will be necessary to be 
on guard against measures of doubtful validity which seem 
innocent enough in themselves but which offer an entering 
wedge which will result in the long run in the abandonment 
of the fundamental principle to which we are committed. 


Teacher Training vs. Teacher Education 


AN INDICTMENT AGAINST PRESENT TEACHER EDUCATION 


By DR. ALAN VALENTINE, President, University of Rochester 
At Annual Meeting of American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1938 


speak of the education of teachers, unless one is of the 

elect. I am not of the elect, which consists of professors 
of education, heads of normal schools, state officials and all 
others who have made surveys. These are the experts; the 
rest of us are laymen. They are experts because they have 
taken the time to master the complicated systems of state 
requirements and the jargon of schools of education. They 
are also experts because they admit it. I am, without regret, 
a layman, and I admit it. Any experts here will endure my 
remarks with that restrained irritation and conscious toler- 
ance all experts feel toward laymen. I cannot hope for more 
than mercy from them. But I boldly attempt this topic be- 
cause I expect understanding and sympathy from other lay- 
men here. 

I propose to talk about the education of teachers because 
it is high time some layman representing the old, stodgy 
liberal arts college point of view spoke right out in meeting 
about it. The importance of the subject is obvious—obvious 
economically because there are a million school teachers 
teaching 33 million pupils at an annual cost of three billion 
dollars; obvious socially and politically because of the effect 
that teaching can have; and obviously of personal importance 
to you since you represent the 1700 organizations of higher 
education (a purely comparative term) involved in the train- 
ing of school teachers. Few of these 1700 institutions are 
satisfied with the present method of training teachers, and 
those few are not the fine flower of American higher educa- 
tion. 

College people have done much private and disjointed com- 
plaining about the present training of teachers, with little 
effect. For that ineffectiveness we of the colleges are largely 
to blame; by hiding our heads in the sand we have failed to 
protect ourselves and the ideal of education we represent. 
We have left the education of teachers to the experts I 
have described. They are experts in their mastery of the 
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present system, but we are or ought to be competent to par- 
ticipate in a matter so important to society. Our opinions 
are as likely as theirs to be detached and disinterested. We 
need not be unduly modest, for we are not likely to make 
teacher training any worse than they will make it without us. 

Before I pursue my remarks further, I should like to make 
clear to all of you the areas of teacher education to which 
my critical remarks do not apply, and ask you to keep these 
points definitely in mind during the balance of my remarks. 
Please do not infer that my criticisms apply to every aspect 
of the work of departments of education, or to every indi- 
vidual concerned with it. I do not deplore all professional 
training for teachers, or all subjects that are taught by de- 
partments of education. In this professional field a few real 
experts have done much, and I hope will do more, to advance 
the cause of genuine scholarship throughout the country, 
and the cause of sound cultural education for prospective 
teachers. Proper technical training is doubtless of value to 
most and perhaps all intending teachers, so long as the proper 
balance is kept between that purely technical training and 
major educational values. It would certainly be wrong to 
condemn the whole professional side of teacher education, and 
I do not condemn it. Lest you think me unfamiliar with the 
wide variety of courses taught in many departments of edu- 
cation, I hasten to assert my recognition that education 
courses as a whole do not deal with method alone. I am 
aware of the values of certain courses offered by departments 
of education, or their potential value, in presenting to intend- 
ing teachers and others the problems of education as a great 
social institution. Please bear these convictions in mind as 
I proceed. 

If education is what I think it is, then school teachers are 
not getting enough of it for their own good, and not enough 
to justify turning them loose upon boys and girls. Poor 
teachers will literally be the death of us, for if qualitative 
standards in schools continue to decline, we who depend on 
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their product will have to lower our standards or give up 
altogether. Everyone knows that is true, but we have been 
too busy explaining away the fact to go about changing it. 
I say this with full appreciation of those many who have 
labored long in this enormous and chaotic vineyard, with 
great success quantitatively. We owe a great debt to those 
few who have tried to maintain or elevate qualitative 
standards. Among the latter I number a few men in state 
departments of education, like Commissioner Graves and 
Associate Commissioner Horner in New York, who for years 
have tried to stand off the waves of mediocrity and political 
pressure groups around them. In spite of such efforts as 
theirs, school education is qualitatively poorer now than it 
was before the war, and can easily become worse. 

It is poor qualitatively because we have concentrated on 
quantitative problems. Fatal in theory, that policy is prov- 
ing fatal in practice. We have an unfortunate national pro- 
pensity for trying to deal with problems of quality in terms 
of quantity—if we want to make something better we make it 
bigger; hence the President’s Supreme Court proposals and 
the National City Bank. Quantity production often brings 
new and worse problems of decline in quality, and this has 
happened in public school teaching and personnel. School- 
men are not primarily to blame, and some of them deserve 
high honor for their achievements against heavy odds; but we 
must blame the forces of society that put many weak school- 
men where they are instead of someone stronger. Thousands 
of school teachers with little education have been turning 
out hundreds of thousands of school graduates with less edu- 
cation, and so on into the next generation. And as the quality 
of education declines, the assumption that the nation is edu- 
cated mounts. 

Part of this decline in quality results from over-emphasis 
upon training teachers in teaching techniques. This process 
takes time that should be spent educating teachers, so they 
can educate pupils. I have tried to point that contrast in the 
title of this paper. The usual phrase currently applied by 
professional educators is “teacher training.” As a description 
of the process that phrases is all too accurate. Teachers are 
being trained in techniques, but they are not always being 
educated. The system ignores any clear distinction between 
training and education, between techniques and the more 
important purposes those techniques should serve. One can 
train a soldier to do squads right, or a teacher to do the 
equivalent in the class-room, but neither performance offers 
any proof that the soldier or the teacher is educated. The 
worst aspect of this process is that a teacher who has been 
merely trained often assumes that he is educated. 

Training teachers is useful—given the average material it 
may be essential—but it is no substitute for educating them. 
To provide the training at a cost to the education is to put 
the cart before the horse. Both cannot be done in the present 
time allowance if so much time and energy must be given to 
the mastery of techniques. I reserve my doubts as to whether 
all the techniques are in themselves beyond question. At any 
rate, potential teachers are just placing their feet on the 
highroad to an adequate education when they are deviated 
into mental callisthenics. After they have jumped through 
the hoops of so many hours in educational psychology (which 
is certainly not education and frequently not psychology), 
and then chinned themselves so many times on the bar of 
practice teaching, they are accepted as technically qualified 
to teach a subject they have had no time to master. 

If I were alone in believing this situation absurd and harm- 
ful, I should hardly have the courage to speak so emphatically 
here. But I am not alone. In the offices and corridors of 
many colleges I have heard distinguished professors express 
similar views. Indeed, the recent study of this Council 





confirms the point. “Teachers,” it states, “often lack adequate 
preparation in the subjects they teach.” The report continues: 
“If public schools are to be effective they must have teachers 
with a broad background of general culture, and unquestioned 
professional skill.” I support this statement, but submit that 
in practice the cultural background is under-emphasized and 
the professional skill too narrowly interpreted. Considering 
all the steps taken since the last war to enhance professional 
skill, i. e., techniques, what proportional steps have been taken 
to improve the cultural background of the prospective 
teacher? I have it on the authority of a distinguished scholar 
and university president, who himself attended a normal 
school thirty years ago, that the normal school instruction 
today, as he knows it, is culturally on a lower level than it 
was before the war. And is it not likely that professional 
skill itself is being interpreted too narrowly along lines of 
uniform techniques? The measure of professional skill in a 
teacher is ability to teach successfully. Professors White- 
head, Bliss Perry, Kittredge and Tinker possess professional 
skill—yet not one of them could or would qualify profession- 
ally today to teach in the public schools of their states. Col- 
leges allow a wider interpretation of professional skill in 
their professors and with fairly successful results. 

“Knowing how to teach is inseparable from—indeed it is 
but an extension of—knowing what to teach.” Thus reads 
the American Council report. I applaud this statement for 
what it says, and even more for what it implies. How to 
teach, it says, is but an extension of what to teach; hence 
what to teach must come first, and is the essential foundation 
of how to teach. There must be a main structure before 
there is an extension,—the latter is after all but a wing of 
the main building. I confess adherence to an outmoded con- 
viction that most teachers, if they are intelligent people with 
something to say, will soon learn how to say it! 

In short, the education of teachers, like the education they 
often promulgate, places too much emphasis on the outward 
aspects of education. There are other ways than athletics in 
which the educational side-shows threaten to swallow the 
main tent. For example, the amassing of testing results is 
of little value unless the results are used to help the teacher 
help the student get a better education. Too often these re- 
sults repose in office files, unused by members of the teaching 
staff, and valuable only to those testers who enhance personal 
reputations by writing monographs upon them. Too often, 
when testing results are used, they are used only by guidance 
officers poorly qualified to interpret them, because they are 
themselves poorly educated. 

Another side-show is the increasing emphasis upon practice 
teaching. This seems to me allied with theories of education 
which some call “progressive.” Both are based upon the 
idea that one learns best through activity. Now, one may 
sometimes learn through activity, but never very much, and 
usually very expensively. Activity is chiefly valuable intel- 
lectually as commotion analyzed in retrospect. A psycholo- 
gist’s cat must go through the same activity sixty times to 
learn how to secure a few drops of milk, but an intelligent 
human, by prefacing activity with thought, can get the milk 
at the first attempt. Learning by activity is a little like 
building character by football: The results do not convince 
one of the efficiency of the process. 

Other expanding side-shows, which are but devices, are 
regarded as panaceas. From current debates over the relative 
merits of junior and senior high schools, over guidance, child 
psychology, and cumulative measurement, over extra-curric- 
ular mental lollipops, and over the use of radio and cinema, 
one might infer that these panaceas solve fundamenta! prob- 
lems of education. But they are only devices, and excitement 
over them obscures the main issues, which are the quality of 
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teaching and teaching personnel, and the intellectual quality 
of the subject taught. 

Some of these distortions arise from regarding teacher 
training as vocational training. It is true that teaching is a 
vocation, and it should be a noble one. It will not be a 
noble one so long as teachers are scrambling for advance- 
ment in terms of trivial credits on a state-built paper adding 
machine. Present regulations stimulate potential teachers to 
meet paper requirements rather than to gain understanding. 
Teaching is an art as well as a profession; it is an art because 
it is concerned with human values. The good teacher trans- 
cends his curriculum and the methods taught him and becomes 
an artist. The present prescribed curriculum of teacher train- 
ing does not attract but repels a young man or woman who 
regards teaching in that light. It attracts those whose 
timidity or mediocrity gladly accepts these devices that let 
them count their credit hours toward a teachers certificate ; 
who welcome this simple formula of accretionary acquisition, 
this adding-machine road to comparative security. If a 
student with initiative and a questioning mind essays a 
teacher training course, and continues it, the present system 
is admirably calculated to damp out the initiative and dull 
the mind to acceptance. 

This question has another aspect. Good professors dislike 
trying to educate supine minds under a hampering system of 
paper requirements which they did not make, do not approve, 
and see drawing students from real education. Many of the 
best teachers in good colleges have washed their hands of the 
whole teacher training business. They also urge their best 
students to stay out of public school teaching. The result is 
clearly stated in the American Council report. “Recent 
studies have shown that the students who select teaching are, 
as a group, inferior in general ability to those entering a 
number of other fields of work.” According to a report in 
the New York Times for March 11, the chairman of the 
Board of Examiners for New York City schools reports that 
in general, candidates—the men in particular—from about 
two hundred colleges for teaching vacancies in that school 
system are drawn from the lower levels of the graduating 
classes. He inferred that the men evidently attempted 
teaching only if they had difficulty getting jobs elsewhere. 
The Council and the chairman of the Board of Examiners of 
the New York City School system thus verify with the 
weight of their authority what deans and professors in liberal 
arts colleges have long known, and known the reasons for! 

No system of teacher training can make good teachers out 
of poor material. Our present system is highly inefficient be- 
cause it tries to do this. Much of its raw material is mediocre, 
for the system fails to attract better. Thus it attracts, trains, 
and perpetuates mediocrity. As it does so, it distorts educa- 
tional values in the minds of teachers themselves, and then in 
the minds of their pupils, and ultimately in society as a 
whole. We waste our breath in fulminating against public 
apathy to good scholarship, and public approval of the side- 
shows of collegiate life, so long as our schools are dominated 
by many who do not know good scholarship from bad, and do 
not recognize the difference between a side-show and the main 
performance. 

These vehement strictures upon present procedures should 
indicate their remedies. We need a better quality of candi- 
dates for teaching positions, and more emphasis upon an under- 
standing of education and of sound scholarship. To secure 
those ends there must be greater flexibility in certification re- 
quirements, and a better balance between education and pro- 
fessional techniques. This demands more active participation 
in teacher training by the most competent educators in the 
liberal arts colleges. Those colleges must regain their leader- 
ship in education by re-establishing the principle that a school 





teacher must above all else have a sound general education. 
All this requires a complete change in the teacher training 
policies of many state departments of education and normal 
schools, a complete change in the attitude of many college 
faculties, a considerable change in the type of young man 
and woman electing school teaching as a career, and some 
change in what society at large expects a school teacher to be. 

Such basic changes appear hopeless. They are far from 
hopeless if the talents and forces represented here would do 
their part. A beginning must be made somewhere, and in a 
few words I shall try to suggest where. 

Colleges and normal schools should set higher standards of 
intelligence, cultivation and personality in admitting students 
to preparation for teaching. This is an appropriate time to 
begin such a move, since there are indications that a falling 
birthrate will result in fewer children of school age and 
hence a decreasing demand for teachers. It would be wise, 
as President Conant has suggested, to stop an over-produc- 
tion of professional teachers at the admitting level, and, before 
it is too late, to turn those aspirants least qualified for teach- 
ing into more congenial fields. There can be drastic rises in 
our qualifying standard for school teachers before we reach 
the level of a country like Germany in its happy days. 

Certification authorities should make their requirements 
less rigid. They could study to advantage the experience of 
college admissions officers, who have found that flexibility 
in admissions requirements produces beter material for college 
than rigid adherence to detailed requirements for admission. 
A student whose college or university believes him without 
question to be admirably qualified to teach, should be given a 
chance in the public schools, even though he has not satisfied 
the present fixed professional requirements. Most of us be- 
lieve that school and college education should be adapted, 
when possible without lowering standards, to the interests and 
ability of the individual student. Professional educators 
closely associated with the training of teachers are particu- 
larly emphatic in advocating this principle. Why do they 
not apply it to the training of teachers—a profession in 
which, more than any other, balanced and well-adjusted per- 
sonalities and well-rounded abilities consistent with individual 
interests are needed? Yet it is in this very profession of teach- 
ing that the requirements of the last year or two of training 
are most rigid and inflexible. 

A saner system of certification would draw into school 
teaching many students admirably qualified to teach, who 
now choose other careers. They are repelled by the present 
rigid professional requirements, or wisely do not wish to take 
the necessary time from education to meet them. A saner 
system of certification would help to win more effective sup- 
port of teacher education by college faculties, many of 
which see little educational justification for the present 
requirements. They rarely recommend to their best stu- 
dents careers of public school teaching. If the interest and 
teaching enthusiasm of many good college faculties were 
thus drawn into teacher training, their influence would bring 
about a better balance between knowledge and technique. 

In this connection, I must record the only statement in the 
recent American Council study with which I must pro- 
foundly differ. It is this: 

“One can easily be a competent scholar in a subject and 
still make little or no contribution in a program devoted to 
the preparation of teachers.” 

First and immediately, very few of us can “easily be a 
competent scholar’—unless one sets a lower standard of 
competence in scholarship than I like to think the Council 
committee would approve. But with more emphasis and con- 
cern I question the statement itself. No really competent 
scholar could come to grips with a program devoted to the 
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preparation of teachers without making a most valuable con- 
tribution to it. A sense of competent scholarship and con- 
tact with it are just what the present teacher training pro- 
gram needs. Prospective young teachers need to be infused, 
by precept and example, with a sense of real scholarship, 
which few of them possess and many of them do not even 
know they lack. Even if they themselves could never become 
competent scholars, it is essential that they understand and 
respect good scholarship, and be able to distinguish between 
the real article and its imitation. If they cannot show their 
students that they respect and understand learning, their 
students will not respect and understand it, either. 

There is also need far a detached and scientific inquiry into 
the necessity of the present practice teaching requirement. 
Should so many hours of practice teaching be an absolute 
requirement for all? Are there not cases in which a broader 
and deeper understanding of the subjects to be taught would 
be in the long run more valuable than a running start into 
the technique of instructing a class? Colleges and universities 
select young men for instructorships largely on the basis of 
their scholarship, and promise. They often give three-year 
appointments to young men who have not had any teaching 
experience. They estimate a candidate’s chances of becoming 
a good teacher, but they do not take a poor scholar even if 
he thinks he teaches well. If such young instructors have 
been wisely chosen, they usually prove satisfactory teachers, 
sometimes even brilliant ones, under conditions no less exact- 
ing than those in the schools. Some of the best teachers in 
college now, and in school in my time, never read a book in 
educational psychology, or underwent formal instruction in 
teaching. Their methods of instruction differ widely; each 
has worked out his own method consistent with his own 
personality. Formalized instruction in teaching methods 
might have robbed them of the very originality that makes 
them effective. 

Advocates of compulsory practice teaching use medical 
interneships as an argument. The parallel between interne- 
ships in medicine and practice teaching for schools is not a 
sound one. No medical student enters upon interneship until 
after he has really mastered his subject of medicine—for rea- 
sons obvious to those who go to hospitals as patients. But 
most teaching candidates have not mastered their subjects of 
instruction, as the American Council report clearly states. 
In time spent in intensive content education, those who begin 
practice teaching are from three to four years behind the 
medical student beginning his interneship. We are far more 
cautious about turning a hospital patient over to an interne 
than we are about turning thirty defenceless school children 
over to a far less qualified practice teacher. 

But “the function of teaching is changing,” says the report, 
and cites a changing world and its rapidly increasing body 
of knowledge as support for that statement. Facts are chang- 
ing and demands are changing, the content of education is 
changing, but in what way is the essential function of teach- 
ing changing? Was not good teaching always concerned, 
should it not alway be concerned, with stimulating a love of 
knowledge, a pursuit of truth, a search for an understanding 
of the relations of things, and a desire to know and en- 
courage students along the lines of their abilities? I submit 
that without any alteration in his “function of teaching” and 
without any use of modern teaching devices, Henry Adams, 
with no practice teaching or in-service training 1938 model, 
could teach history today better than most modern history 
teachers in school or college. We need a clearer distinction 
between the essentials, and the impedimenta, of the art of 
teaching. 

There is another point upon which ground can be cleared. 
That point concerns the cost of teacher education. In im- 








plied apology for the present state of affairs, I have heard it 
said that real improvement must await vastly increased 
financial support. The American Council report, for example, 
states, “The financial support of institutions for the educa- 
tion of teachers is inadequate.” This statement is true but 
itself inadequate, since it does not state the whole truth. 
An ideal system of teacher education throughout the nation 
doubtless depends on a larger total budget for national educa- 
tion than now exists. But there are ways by which teacher 
education could be vastly improved without notable increased 
costs. I have suggested some of them. Teacher education 
would have a better claim for further financial support if it 
utilized now ail the fine facilities available. It does not do 
so. I should like to amend the sertence from the Council 
report to read as follows: “Given the present inability of 
many private colleges to enter upon an effective scale into 
teacher education and thus to make a reasonable part of their 
large endowments indirectly effective in teacher education, 
the financial support of institutions for the education of 
teachers is inadequate.” If Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Williams and Amherst, for example, were able to 
qualify, upon their terms, a reasonable proportion of their 
students for teachers certificates, teacher education would 
gain not only qualitatively but financially by drawing upon 
their facilities. If these colleges were effective in teacher edu- 
cation, as they obviously are not under present rules, then 
there would be at least some institutions for the education of 
teachers whose financial support is adequate. If certificating 
boards would revise regulations and permit such institutions 
to enter the teacher education field, then their large endow- 
ments would become in proportion available for teacher 
education. 

If those who write the rules want the faculties and endow- 
ments of good liberal arts colleges to assist with real enthu- 
siasm in teacher education, they must provide a teacher edu- 
cation program which those faculties feel is worth support- 
ing. This is not the case at present; nor will it be the case 
until the rules of the game are changed. The number of 
public school teachers now graduated from such institutions is 
exceedingly low compared with what it might be under 
happier circumstances. 

Such a plan—the utilization of existing teaching resources 
of high quality and of existing endowments—seems to me 
more sensible economically and educationally than proposals, 
such as those now being pressed’in New York State, for the 
creation of more normal schools or for the theoretical eleva- 
tion of normal schools into colleges offering a four-year 
bachelor’s degree. Regardless of the great cost to the taxpayer 
of new teacher training institutions, or of turning normal 
schools into colleges, that procedure would frequently mean 
merely the further extension of existing mediocrity. If the 
money needed for that undertaking were used for scholarships 
to help good potential teachers through good colleges, wonders 
would be worked. Only two impediments stand in the way— 
special interests and certification requirements. 

Wherein lies the sacredness of these requirements? They 
were not formulated, after thorough study and hard think- 
ing, by a conclave of serious and representative educators. 
They are not even a frequently-revised product of continued 
trial and error. In most states they represent a compromise, 
made by “experts” of the type I have described, between 
various political, economic and educational interests. They 
can be called a narrowing down from pressure-group to 
pressure-group. I applaud the conclusion of the American 
Council r-port that: 

“In gri.cral there is no scientific basis for teacher certifica- 
tion requirements. There is, therefore, great confusion and 
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much disagreement as to the validity of present certification 
practices. Such a situation constitutes more than a deficiency. 
It is a serious indictment against our entire program of 
teacher education.” 

Here is work for us to do. We cannot much longer evade 
the responsibility. There must be a formulation of the 
proper requirements for teacher certification, providing sufh- 
cient flexibility, and based upon some acceptable and reason- 
able educational philosophy, and operated upon some valid 
scientific basis. Until that is done, we shall continue to writhe 
in red tape and fulminate amid chaos. 

The longer action is postponed, the more difficult the task. 





We must not postpone action by requests for more surveys 
and statistical reports. There are plenty of studies available 
to provide the facts. What is needed is more cerebration, 
co-operation and courage. The main trouble with teacher 
education and hence with school education is clear: it is not 
good enough. It is not good enough because in general teach- 
ers are not good enough. Both situations can be corrected if 
more young people of high intellectual and personal qualifica- 
tions would elect school work as a career. They do not do 
so because they sense the mediocrity of the present system 
and react from its inflexible requirements. Why not take the 
obvious steps to do something about it? 


Progress, Man’s Distinctive Mark Alone 


BRUTE FORCE SHALL GIVE WAY— 
By DR. MARY E. WOOLLEY, President Emeritus, Mount Holyoke College 
Before the National Education Association Convention, New York City, June 27, 1938 


variably tempted to use that adjective, is this great 

gathering and the subject which it has chosen. “The 
Responsibility of Education in Building World Citizenship”, 
is a magnificent theme and out of the discussions of this week, 
approached from different angles, will come food for thought 
for many a day. 

The choice of the subject is, in it self an inspiration. Do 
you fully realize, | wonder, what it means to have an army, 
composed of thousands upon thousands of thoughtful men 
and women, marching under the banner that you have un- 
furled? It is impossible to compute the influence of this 
factor alone, that you consider world citizenship a necessity 
of the day in which we live and—to go a step further—a 
possibility. It is along these two general lines that I should 
like to direct your thought during the few months that are 
mine this evening. 

World-citizenship, world-understanding, world-mindeness, 
a necessity of the day in which we live. Is it? Can any sane 
observer of existing conditions hesitate as to the answer. 
There are times when one wonders whether there may not 
be an awakening as from a hideous nightmare, to find that 
the unspeakable cruelties in Spain and China and Ethiopia; 
the depths to which humanity has sunk in its racial animosi- 
ties; the arrogant denial of individual freedom on the part 
of dictatorial governments; all these are not reality, but just 
the wanderings of a distorted imagination. It is hard to 
believe even in the light of the last five or six years; against 
the background following the World War, it is incredible. 
1 often think it fortunate for our sanity that imagination 
fails to picture fully the suffering of the day in which we are 
living, the agony of body and the anguish of soul among 
human beings, a great army that no one can number. But 
it is not only human suffering that makes the situation serious. 
The undeclared war in China, the aggression in Ethiopia, 
strike at the foundation of human relationships, the keeping 
of faith. 

The question before the world is a crucial one for the 
future of humanity, namely, may a treaty be entered into with 
a mental reservation, to be kept—or broken at the conven- 
ience of the signer? “Unless there is faith, there can be no 
human relationships’, said Grotius. The keeping of faith, 
is fundamental to civilization, the cornerstone upon which 
it rests. Without it, the future spells the rule of might, the 
battle to the strongest, and ultimate chaos. 

It is easy to understand the mood of the cynic in this day 


\ CHEERING aspect of a day in which one is not in- 


when “realism” is “in the saddle” and seems “to ride man- 
kind”. But cynicism is not the banner under which to set 
forth for conquest. Humanity is not caught in a net from 
which it cannot escape; never was there a more mistaken 
interpretation of world tragedy. There are calamities over- 
taking human beings in whose grip they seem helpless ; floods, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, relentless seas—the cataclysms in 
which the individual is like a leaf in the wind. But it is 
not violent explosions of physical nature that are responsible 
for the crisis in which we are living. The tragedy of today 
is both man-made and preventable. 

It is a human crisis, due to the failure of human beings 
to realize their higher possibilities. The causes of this crisis 
are fundamental; for the cure we must turn to the fun- 
damental, namely, to that which has to do with the human 
mind and the human spirit. The world will never be saved 
by formulae. The signing of pacts, the forming of organiza- 
tions, are not effective in themselves alone. In order to en- 
dure the strain of human passions, they must have within 
them the power of thought, to solve human problems; the 
power of the spirit to inspire right human attitudes. 

And here enters the teacher! World-citizenship, world- 
understanding, world-mindeness, are not only a necessity 
if civilization is to endure, but also a possibility. Again we 
encounter the cynic. There is a strangely persistent fallacy, 
even among otherwise intelligent persons, that man is a 
fighting animal and that we cannot expect anything more 
rational than force in the realm of international relations. 
He was at one time a cannibalistic animal, but in polite 
society, that custom is no longer considered good form! In 
other words, “progress is man’s distinctive mark.” Educa- 
tion is based upon that theory. Dismiss it as untenable and 
the very foundations of our profession are undermined. 

It would be easy to use all the time that is mine this 
evening, in illustrating the progress of the day along mechan- 
ical lines, progress so rapid during the last fifty, even during 
the last twenty-five years, that the preceding years seem 
primitive by contrast. But when we turn to another phase 
of life, its human relationships, it is another story. We are 
not thrilled by the moving forward; on the contrary we are 
appalled by the falling backward. Are we on the verge of 
another Dark Ages? Is it possible that humanity is “on the 
downfall”? I do not believe it and you do not believe it. 
But the simple statement of our belief is not enough. Let us 
show our faith by our works. And when I make that plea, 
I make it preeminently because of the audience which I am 
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facing. I suppose that there is no group of human beings 
today having greater opportunity to shape the future than 
the group of which you are the representatives. “Every time 
I enter my school-room, with hardly a pupil whose name sug- 
gests American ancestry or American traditions, I am impres- 
sed by the fact that. these boys and girls are citizens in the 
making”, said a teacher in this city many years ago. Today 
it has become a question of world citizens in the making. 

Generalities are easy. In the minds of many of my 
hearers there must be the question: “But what can I do”? 
There will be a multitude of answers in the wealth of 
suggestion from speakers in this week’s program, experts 
in various fields. Already much is being attempted, en- 
couraging because “it indicates a new aim in education and 
a new attitude among educators”. Many states have valu- 
able syllabi on international understanding, emphasizing the 
importance of a world outlook and the understanding 
of other nations; the existing machinery for peace the causes 
and results of war; the efforts that various organiza- 
tions are making to build world peace and to develop the 
international mind. The syllabi vary both in their spirit 
and in their emphasis; it is interesting to note that compre- 
hensive and practical suggestions are not confined to any one 
section of the country. The Middle and the Far West, the 
South and the Atlantic States, share in this forward move- 
ment. As a New Englander, I am pleased that the syllabus 
of a state in my own “native sphere” is characterized by “its 
emphasis on world events”, stating as its “modest aim—the 
building of a better world through world knowledge”. I am 
saved from a temptation to “put my hat on with a shoe horn” 
by observing that it is a State quite far west that presents 
one of the most understanding insights into the purpose of 
a course on international relations: “The most important 
task in the world today is the creation of a new attitude of 
mind that may transcend national boundaries. To be effective 
in the promotion of peace among nations, knowledge must 
be translated into modes of conduct on the part of individuals 
composing the nations. Education as provided by the schools 
and their cooperating agencies is a slow process by which 
changes in civilization may be effected, but it has proved 
to be the surest and most permanent. We need teachers 
trained in the command of these concepts.” 

Again, a Southern State offers an admirable unit on “The 
League of Nations.” 

But syllabi are only guideposts, pointing the way. It is the 
human factor that counts and here—as all along the line— 
it is the internationally-minded teacher who makes the inter- 
nationally-minded pupil. It is not an extravagant statement 
that “the curriculum may be barren, the text-book negative 
or even positively nationalistic, but if the teacher himself is 
an internationally-minded person, he can counteract the un- 


favorable influence and do much to develop in his pupils an 
international outlook.” In this phase of education, as in all 
others, the teacher is the secret of success—or failure. I 
sometimes wonder that we teachers are not more “cocky” 
than we are! 

It goes without saying that back of the teacher is teacher- 
training. Is there any institution of more vital concern to 
the future of humanity that the one which plays so large a 
part in framing the point of view of the human being, to 
whom will be entrusted the citizens-of-the-world-in-the- 
making? 

The task is not altogether an easy one, my audience knows 
that better than the speaker. There are even in this land of 
freedom, narrow-minded communities——I could name some 
of them—and so could you! But there has been no change 
in public opinion so marked as in the case of international 
relations. —The National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, representing millions of women, citizens of the 
United States, in its “Declaration of Faith’, “announces— 
that after thirteen years of conscientious research and study, 
it concludes that the universal abolition of war is not only 
possible but certain”. The Declaration adds: “The human 
race commands its own destiny and as soon as enough men 
and women are intelligent, determined and courageous 
enough, they will together find methods to settle their 
differences, through conciliation, arbitration and legal pro- 
cesses, and will relegate war to oblivion as an acient and 
outworn relic of barbarism.—The destiny of the human 
race is to climb upward and onward.” 

Never did the educational Moses have more Aarons to 
uphold his hands, strong organizations of men and women, 
fertile in suggestions; prolific in programs and publications ; 
adding spice to life in the variety of their methods but united 
in their determination that brute force shall give way to the 
law of reason. 

This spirit of progress is not limited to the United States 
of America, let us not labor under that delusion. When the 
day of eclipse shall have passed Geneva, there will be brought 
to light one of the most valuable parts of the work of the 
Conference on the Reduction Limitation of Armaments, 
that of the Commission on Moral Disarmament the disarm- 
ing of the mind, fundamental to progress in iinternational 
relations. 

An outstanding danger of today, is the nationalistic men- 
ace, the inordinate desire of nations to be first. There is a 
desire to be “first” which carries within it not the undoing 
of others, but their more complete realization. ‘America 
first”? asked Woodrow Wilson—and answered: “Yes, first 
in moral leadership.” To you, the teachers of America is 
given preeminently, the power to help in the realization of 
this ideal. 


United We Stand 


LIBERTY, NOT LICENSE 
By ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, President of the American Bar Association 
At Annual Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, July 25, 1938 


\ ' TE face today a restless world in which ceaseless 
change seems everywhere the chief certainty—a 
world, moreover, in which on at least four con- 

tinents the forces of ignorance, tryanny, and oppression stand 

arrayed against the powers of reason, of law and of human 
liberty, in preparation for we know not what, perhaps for 
the ultimate titanic struggle to decide the type of civilization, 


if any, that will survive. Against this somber background, 
the reality of which no thinking man will gainsay, may I 
invite your consideration of some of the achievements of the 
American Bar Association, and particularly may I direct your 
thought to its obligations to the public, its aspirations, and the 
means of achieving them. Surely, there is no subject more 
pertinent, more deserving of the attention of judges and 
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lawyers, especially at a time when the forces of ignorance, 
tryanny, and oppression are raising their ugly heads in our 
midst with the avowed purpose of destroying the body politic. 

The achievements of the American Bar can be appraised 
only in the light of our colonial and national history. The 
record, though fascinating, must of necessity be sketched but 
briefly, though it is of striking significance for the present 
day. The early prejudice against lawyers in the pioneer com- 
munities ruled by clerical or military governors had subsided 
by the middle of the eighteenth century. Of the fifty-two 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, twenty-five were 
lawyers ; of the fifty-five members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, thirty-one were members of the bar. Lawyers, more- 
over, dominated the ratifying conventions in the several states 
that gave us our Federal Bill of Rights. Judges like Mar- 
shall and Story on the Supreme Court, Kent in New York, 
Parsons in Massachusetts, Jeremiah Smith in New Hamp- 
shire, with the aid of a distinguished bar, were adapting 
the common law, the equity, and the law merchant of 
England to the needs of a young and struggling country. 
Equally important was the work of men like William Pater- 
son, whose labor of eight years in revising the statute law 
of New Jersey was rewarded by a generous legislature by 
the payment of $2,500. The loyalist members of the bar 
having been eliminated by the fortunes of war, the American 
Bench and Bar were united professionally as never before nor 
since. Measured in terms of public service, it was indeed 
the Golden Age of the American Bar. 

But by the second quarter of the nineteenth century what 
a change had occurred! An overshadowing business depres- 
sion made the legal representatives of insistent creditors the 
most unpopular class in the country. An unhappy and in- 


was scorned. Were not all men equal—not only created 
equal, but equal in fact? Lawyers were mere men: why, 
then, any pretensions as to qualifications for the bar? Not 
only were standards of legal education and admission to the 
bar all but eliminated (Indiana went so far as to guarantee 
in its fundamental law the right of a citizen of fair reputa- 
tion to be admitted on his own application), but, in addition 
thereto, in all but a handful of states the legislature confided 
or the court of last resort delegated the power to admit 
lawyers either to local courts or local bar associations. A 
man who could not gain admission to the bar in one county 
had merely to move on to another. Special acts to admit 
individuals or even to reinstate lawyers who had been dis- 
barred were not uncommon! 

Judges, like lawyers, were mere men in the political belief 
of the day and as such equals. Why should they hold office 
during good behavior to the exclusion of their equals? By 
such reasoning, the institution of an independent appointive 
judiciary, designed to protect citizens in their rights and 
liberties against aggression from all sources was overthrown 
in favor of the popular doctrine of rotation in office, a eu- 
phemism for the slogan of the Albany Regency, “To the 
victor belongs the spoils.” Short terms and frequent elec- 
tions were decreed ostensibly for the sake of equality but 
actually in the interest of politics. The new order was not 
content with tossing the judiciary into the political arena; 
it went further in proclaiming that a judge, even of a court 
of last resort, need not be a lawyer. In Rhode Island, the 
chief justice was a farmer, and he had a blacksmith for an 
associate. New Jersey boasted a sadiler on its Supreme 
Court. New Hampshire was less equestrian in its judicial 
taste, but it awarded two of the three places on its Supreme 
Court to a physician and a divine. The court of last resort 





in New York and New Jersey was the state senate. Lest 
the full import of this system escape a modern generation, 
let me quote the solemn statement of Chief Justice Horn- 
blower as to the latter body: 


“In more than half of the cases which have been 
decided in that court for forty years past, I say with 
boldness and confidently, the causes have not been tried, 
but the parties or the tribunals from which the appeal 
has come.” 


No wonder that a division of a once homogeneous profession 
into judges and practitioners ensued. What judge, having 
an eye on the forthcoming election, could afford to associate 
with the unpopular class of Jawyers? On the other hand, 
what self-respecting lawyer could associate with a politically 
minded judge? By the middle of the nineteenth century the 
bar had ceased to be a united self-governing profession. 
These depressing professional conditions persisted in most 
jurisdictions long after the economic and political causes 
that produced them had vanished. This was due to the variety 
of forces, among which may be noted the westward expansion 
of population and the accompanying frontier conditions, the 
struggle over slavery culminating in the Civil War, the 
resulting impoverishment of the nation and the ensuing 
panics and depressions. In the work of restoring the law 
to the status of a learned and respected profession, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has been the chief ameliorating agency. 
Founded just sixty years ago this month, through the vision 
of Simeon E. Baldwin of Connecticut, it was at first social 
in function and highly selective in membership. The pre- 
ponderance of Southerners in its councils at Saratoga Springs 
attests its part in healing the wounds of the Civil War. 


~ experienced nation, caught in the toils of the world-wide The Association soon began to direct its attention to mat- 
* convulsions generated by the Napoleonic wars, spurned the ters of professional concern. Time will not suffice to enu- 
¢ legal profession. Indeed, the very idea of a learned profession merate all of its activities. Its Canons of Professional and 


Judicial Ethics took the duties of judge and lawyer out of 
the realm of nebulous moral precepts and set them down in 
a code so definite and so exact that he who runs may read. 
No profession or business has established standards of con- 
duct higher than those prescribed in our Canons. The judge 
or lawyer who conforms to them need have no fear that he 
is not fulfilling his full professional duty. Their reason and 
wisdom have won them voluntary acceptance in every juris- 
diction so that today, without any compulsory power on the 
part of the American Bar Association, they have the force 
of law throughout the nation. 

At the first meeting of the American Bar Association in 
1878, attention was directed to legal education and the prob- 
lems of admission to the bar, but in this field progress was 
slower. Largely through the leadership of Elihu Root, stand- 
ards in this field were finally established and they, too, have 
gradually won their way to voluntary acceptance in three- 
quarters of the states. Such marked improvement in the 
service of the bar to the public has been obtained through 
their acceptance, that there is today an insistent demand in 
many parts of the country for even higher requirements. 

Professional ethics, legal education, and admissions to the 
bar were essential concerns of the Association, if the law was 
to survive as a learned and respected profession dedicated 
to the public service. The difficulties of obtaining coopera- 
tion in these matters from the state and local bar associations 
led to the organization, again under the leadership of Elihu 
Root, of the Conference of Bar Association Delegates, the 
first representative body with the American Bar Association. 
The work of this Conference, together with the National 
Bar Program adopted in 1933, paved the way for the creation 
in 1936 of the House of Delegates, “representative,” to 
quote the language of our new Constitution, “of the profes- 
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sion of the law in the United States.” This body is not only 
representative of the profession, but through a system of state 
delegates and of delegates chosen by state bar associations 
and qualifying local bar associations, clothed with the power 
of speaking for the Association (subject only to a referendum 
of its members), it is also responsible to the bar of the United 
States. The significance of the House of Delegates to the 
profession and to the country at large in promoting profes- 
sional esprit de corps and genuine ideals of public service 
cannot be overestimated. An appreciation of the importance 
of its responsibilities has manifestly dominated its meetings. 
And yet we must constantly bear in mind—and remind our 
critics as well—that the American Bar Association has no 
compulsive power either over individual lawyers or any other 
bar association. It has no legislative, executive, or judicial 
power. It has no patronage to dispense, no grants-in-aid to 
distribute. Its powers are solely those of deliberation. It 
succeeds so far, and only so far, as it appeals to reason and 
conscience, and thereby wins the assent and approbation both 
of the profession and of the public. 

The Association has long been a pervasive force in the 
development of American jurisprudence. It has sponsored 
the work of the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in its effort to bring order out of chaos, 
particularly in the field of commercial law. It has fostered 
the enterprise of the American Law Institute in restating 
our substantive law. Both undertakings have enlisted the 
cooperation of the bench and bar of the country to an extent 
of which we may well be proud. In the same spirit forty 
Committees of the Association and twelve Sections with 124 
committees have carried on their work in upbuilding Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, each in its particular sphere making contri- 
butions of great value the extent of which is probably not 
realized even by many of our members, so varied are the 
activities of the Association. 

In times of crisis the American Bar Association has never 
failed to rally to the defense of the doctrine of the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. From 1911 to 1919, it attacked and 
annihilated the twin heresies of the recall of judges and the 
recall of judicial decisions. More recently it successfully led 
the lawyers of the country in opposition to a more direct 
attack on the integrity of the courts as a coordinate branch 
of the federal government. If there is any one point on which 
the members of the American Bar can be found thinking in 
unison, it is with respect to the necessity in a democracy of 
an independent and untrammeled judiciary. This belief is 
no peculiarity of the American lawyer. For those who can- 
not or who pretend that they cannot understand it, let it 
be said that it is a fundamental tradition wherever the com- 
mon law or constitutional rights exist. As a distinguished 
English official, speaking of his own country, puts it: 


“It is a commonplace with us, and a well justified 
commonplace, that our liberties depend upon the complete 
severance between the executive and the judicial func- 
tions and on the independence of the Judges, from the 
highest to the lowest, from any pressure or influence 
from the executive arm.” 


These, then, in brief are some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the American Bar Association in lifting the 
profession from the depths of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Considering that we can move forward only 
as we are able to convince not only lawyers but laymen, the 
record is indeed a proud one. 

But we must not content ourselves in these troubled days 
with looking backward. We must carry on the work here- 
tofore begun to its logical conclusion. We must face the 
obligations which confront us presently. We must recognize 





the fact that all of the unreasoning destructive forces that 
wrought such havoc to the courts and to the profession a 
century ago are again at large, some of them in aggravated 
form. If democracy is to survive and with it law and liberty, 
it will be because our people have faith in the integrity of 
our courts, from the highest to the lowest. It is not enough 
for us to tell the people through our Committee on American 
Citizenship, invaluable though its work has been, that the 
courts under our constitutional system are the bulwarks of 
individual freedom. The people must have such confidence 
in the efficiency, the integrity, and the wisdom of all of our 
courts as a matter of everyday experience that in times of 
stress they will instinctively feel safe in resorting thereto for 
the vindication of their rights. Time and again have the 
people demonstrated their faith in the courts, but it must be 
confessed that in many jurisdictions that faith has been sorely 
tried, not by the ultimate decisions of the courts on substan- 
tive law but by inexcusable delays in perfecting the pleadings, 
in bringing on cases for trial, as well as in deciding cases 
after final hearing or on appeal, by outmoded technicalities 
of procedure and occasionally by judicial inefficiency or, even 
worse, by judicial bad manners. 

This year the Association, through its Section of Judicial 
Administration, has made a systematic attack on the prob- 
lems of judicial administration and of procedural law. Mani- 
festly the difficulties in this field are vastly greater than in 
the realm of substantive law. Changes in the realm of 
procedure affect the daily lives of judges and lawyers; they 
run counter to lifelong habits of thought and action. Never- 
theless, regardless of difficulties, the problems of judicial 
organization and administration must be mastered, if our 
courts are to maintain their prestige, if they are to continue 
to command the confidence of the country. It is to the 
practical solution of these vital problems of procedure that 
the reports of the seven committees of the Section have been 
directed. These reports are the product of the combined 
effort of the ablest experts in this country on the subject of 
Judicial Organization, Pre-Trial Practice, Trial Practice, 
Jury Selection, Evidence, Appellate Practice and Control 
of Administrative Tribunals. They present not ideal but 
workable standards that no state seeking to do its duty to 
litigants and to the public can afford to neglect. The general 
acceptance of the recommendations of these reports will not 
only advance public respect for the judiciary and thus make 
a fundamental contribution to the preservation of democracy, 
but it will remove the greatest excuse for increasing the num- 
ber and powers of administrative tribunals. 

But no set of recommendations, however wise, will avail 
unless both judges and lawyers constantly remember that 
the courts exist not for judges and lawyers but for the 
benefit of litigants and of the public. They must constantly 
bear in mind what have been termed the fundamental 
rights of litigants. Every litigant is entitled (1) to a prompt 
and efficient trial of his case, meaning a trial within two 
months in contract cases, six months in others; (2) at a 
reasonable cost; (3) represented by competent attorneys; 
(4) before impartial and trained judges and honest and 
intelligent juries; (5) with the privilege of a review of the 
trial court’s determination by an appellate tribunal composed 
of similar judges who will render a final decision within 
three or four months of this time that the appeal is taken. 
These are not unreasonable criteria of a fair trial, but in how 
many states do they exist in practice? 

Particularly does the report of the Committee on Judicial 
Selection and Tenure give us much cause for sober reflection, 
There never was a time when it was more important to 
have independent and courageous as well as impartial and 
competent judges. We stand practically alone among the 
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civilized nations of the world in continuing in most of our 
state courts the elective system of selecting judges. This legacy 
of the second quarter of the nineteenth century has not 
worked well in most jurisdictions. Neither has the appointive 
system in some instances. There can be no substitute in this 
field for an upright, courageous bar and a vigilant public. 
Equally vital in some states is the problem of jury selection. 
What will it avail a litigant to have able counsel and an 
upright and competent judge, if his case must be tried to a 
jury selected by politicians for political purposes? 

The year has been one of the great progress in matters of 
judicial administration. The movement for simplified rules 
of procedure in the Federal District Courts, carried on for 
thirty years by a committee of this Association headed by 
Thomas W. Shelton of Virginia, has, due to the leadership 
of the Attorney General, the cooperation of the Congress, of 
the Supreme Court, and its Advisory Committee, as well as 
of thousands of lawyers who aided with their criticisms, at 
last been crowned with success. The'new rules become effec- 
tive September 16, 1938. The Attorney General again as- 
sumed the leadership in this field by advocating at the Annual 
Conference of the Fourth Judicial Circuit last month the 
adoption of similar rules as to criminal actions in the Federal 
Courts. Congress has authorized the President to appoint 
twenty-two new judges to help bring the work of the courts 
up to date. Two matters of outstanding importance as to 
the federal courts, however, still require action. The first 
is the enactment of the Ashurst Bill authorizing the Supreme 
Court to appoint a director of the administrative office of 
the United States Courts to supervise and direct their busi- 
ness affairs which have heretofore been controlled by the 
Department of Justice. The enactment of the bill is essential 
to the independence of the judiciary. The propriety of it 
cannot be questioned when it is recalled that the United 
States, represented by the Department of Justice, is the chief 
litigant in the Federal Courts. In view of the fact that it 
means the relinquishment of far-reaching power and con- 
siderable patronage in his department, the Attorney General 
deserves great credit for sponsoring this legislation. Even 
in the heat of the Supreme Court controversy, it was 
approved in principle by a substantial majority of the mem- 
bers of this Association, as well as of the non-member lawyers 
voting in the referenda of last year. No valid objection has 
or can be urged against the principle of the bill. The expe- 
rience of Connecticut with an Executive Secretary of its 
Supreme Court shows the wisdom of such legislation. It or 
some similar bill must be passed, if the federal judicial system 
is to function efficiently. The second necessity is an adequate 
definition of currency with respect to litigation in the Federal 
Courts and a system of judicial statistics whereby everyone 
may be advised, quarterly at least, as to the condition of the 
court calendars. The experience of Pennsylvania is a com- 
plete demonstration of the value and necessity of judicial 
statistics. Last year the Pennsylvania legislature committed 
to its Supreme Court complete control over judicial adminis- 
tration and procedure. Some cases in that state had been 
tried and left undecided for as long as seven years. Within 
four months, due to two reports of Chief Justice Kephart 
and some wholesome publicity, every county except one had 
disposed of all cases undecided for six months or longer, and 
a rule had been drafted calling on the clerk to report cases 
tried but undecided one month and on the judge to report 
with his reasons cases three months in arrears. 

Of equal importance with these matters concerning our 
traditional courts are the problems of our administrative 
tribunals. They constitute the outstanding legal development 
of the twentieth century, a development that has proceeded 
apace whichever political party was in power. There are 





those who still dream of their abolition. Such dreams are 
vain. There are those, on the other hand, who liken these 
tribunals to the Court of Chancery, the Admiralty, the 
Council, and the Star Chamber of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries which evolved from administrative organs 
into judicial bodies. The same thing, they say, will ulti- 
mately happened to our administrative tribunals, so why be 
concerned? What these people fail to remember is that the 
Bar of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries under the 
leadership of Lord Coke did make these matters its concern, 
much to the annoyance of the House of Stuart; if it had 
not done so what these people lightly and indifferently term 
evolution would never have occurred. The administrative 
tribunals are here and here to stay, because they serve, or 
can be made to serve, useful purposes. So is the automobile 
here to stay. But the law requires that the automobile be 
operated by a competent and experienced driver. It is equip- 
ped with brakes as well as with a motor. 

The difficulties with administrative tribunals spring in part 
from their organization, commingling in one body executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers with respect to a specific 
subject matter. Everyone realizes that to commit all execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial powers to one man or one body 
of men would spell despotism, but too few have sensed the 
drift in that direction from an increasing number of admin- 
istrative bodies working together or under a common leader- 
ship. It is not without significance that hundreds of millions 
of dollars were paid in processing taxes under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act without a test of the constitutionality 
of the imposition for lack of a test case until the issue was 
ultimately raised by the receivers of insolvent taxpayers. 

Likewise unsound in principle and vicious in practice is 
the general failure to perceive the obvious truth that when 
an administrative tribunal adjudicates private rights it is 
acting judicially. Many of the controversies these commis- 
sions decided transcend in importance the work of our tradi- 
tional courts. Yet how lacking are many of these administra- 
tive tribunals in the characteristics and working conditions 
which the experience of centuries has shown to be indispen- 
sable for judges. I have discussed them at length elsewhere, 
but let me briefly enumerate them here ;—independence from 
outside control, freedom from political influence, security in 
tenure of office, educational and professional qualifications 
for judicial activity, a life lived in a professional atmosphere, 
a tradition for public trials with decisions based on opinions 
assigning the reasons therefor so that all may judge of their 
validity, and, finally, in the case of judges sitting without 
a jury a review on both law and facts by an appellate tribunal 
which has the aid of counsel in determining whether or not 
error has been committed. Can it be doubted that many of 
the difficulties that attend our process of administrative ad- 
judication are the result of our failure to supply these per- 
sonal characteristics and these working conditions, which 
must exist if the judicial power is to be justly exercised? 
Would not a frank recognition of the obvious fact that 
administrative adjudication is judicial in nature have led to 
the elimination of prejudiced examiners, of ex parte, hearings, 
of biased reports on improper or insufficient evidence or no 
evidence at all, of intermediaries between the testimony of 
the litigants and the ultimate deciding adjudicating power, 
of the process of “dipping into the record,” and of executive 
or political influence on the administrative mind? Would 
not an admission of deciding a controversy by “dipping into 
the record” be recognized as a sound ground for the impeach- 
ment of any judicial officer? These are the problems to the 
solution of which the reports in successive years of our Com- 
mittee on Administrative Law have been the outstanding 
contribution in this country. In this connection, moreover, 
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the report and recommendations of the Section of Municipal 
Law in behalf of the merit system in public office is most 
pertinent. 

I fear, however, that so much of the attention that has 
been devoted to administrative law has been in criticism of 
its product, namely, adjudication, that we have lost sight of 


its origin, namely, legislation. Each administrative tribunal 


springs from a statute. For effective operation there doubt- 
less are sound reasons for combining executive and nisi prius 
judicial powers. The case is far less clear for the granting 
away of plenary legislative powers. Why should not admin- 
istrative commissions be obliged to submit their proposed leg- 
islation to the legislature or at least a committee thereof? 
How else may we avoid the danger, so clearly pointed out 
by Harold J. Laski in his pamphlet entitled “The Limita- 
tions of the Expert”: 


“We must ceaselessly remember that no body of 
experts is wise enough or good enough to be charged 
with the destiny of mankind. Just because they are 
experts the whole of life is for them in constant danger 
of being sacrificed to a part; and they are saved from 
disaster only by the need of deference to the plain man’s 
common sense.” 


Would not the application of this suggestion serve the double 
purpose of a brake on the experts on the commissions and a 
means of informing the legislature, which is supposed to 
represent the plain man’s common sense, as to just how well 
or how poorly the administrative machine is working? Our 
oldest tribunal is the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
has been regulating our railroads for over fifty years. Yet, 
one third of our railroads are in receivership and a third 
more are trembling on the brink. Would it not have been 
better all around if Congress had kept in closer touch with 
these problems over the years instead of delegating plenary 
powers to the Commission? If this practice had been fol- 
lowed, it is unthinkable that any industry would have been 
subjected to the general supervision and control of several 
administrative agencies with conflicting powers. 

This question is part and parcel of a larger problem of 
paramount public importance. In a period of transition, of 
shifting standards, how are we to prevent an abdication of 
the legislature, as a coordinate branch of government, to the 
executive arm? The tendency in this direction has been 
progressing, particularly in the national government, at an 
alarming pace. If unbated, it is not impossible to imagine 
the time when the chief executive will be primarily engaged 
in formulating legislative policy and the legislature in attend- 
ing to matters of patronage. The problems of legislation are 
complex and technical. Lawyers rarely study them as a 
whole. The twentieth century has thus far produced no 
Jeremy Bentham. Some progress has been made, however, 
over the years. Some states have their legislative reference 
bureaus. Still other states have their legislative drafting 
counsel. Some states periodically go through the throes of 
statutory revision. New York is the only one of our states 
having a competent, adequately financed Law Revision Com- 
mission working continuously on the modernization of its 
legislation. Some states, like Kansas, have an informal legis- 
lative council which meets between sessions to formulate 
policies for submission to the legislature. What seems to be 
most needed, however, is a permanent legislative committee, 
adequately compensated for its important work, to formulate 
legislative policies and particularly to review proposed admin- 
istrative legislation tentatively, submitting it later to the 
legislature for permanent enactment. This process is not 
novel. It has been used to a degree in England. It has been 
the means of effecting a reorganization of the executive de- 





partments in Wisconsin. It has the advantage of subordinat- 
ing the expert to the sound common sense of the plain man 
and also of giving interested parties the opportunity to be 
heard, now too often denied them. It has the great virtue of 
furnishing the machinery for restoring the legislature to its 
original status as a coordinate branch of government. 

Here are grave issues of fundamental importance and of 
far-reaching significance both to the profession and to the 
public. The public naturally looks to us to cope with them. 
Will the expectation of the public be justified? The cynic 
will be scornful. He can point, we know, to the type of 
attorney who regards his license to practice law as a vested 
property right without corresponding social obligations and 
who, therefore, declines to join a bar association or to further 
its aspirations in the public interest. Fortunately for the 
country and fortunately for the bar, he belongs to a vanish- 
ing tribe. He does not represent the Bar of America. As I 
have traveled around this country during the past year, over 
70,000 miles all told, I have been profoundly impressed with 
the tremendous amount of time and thought that lawyers in 
many states, as officers of bar associations, as committee chair- 
men and members, as editors of bar journals, as officers of 
legal aid societies and as members of judicial councils, are 
giving to the problems of the profession. Most gratifying 
of all has been the response everywhere of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession to any responsibilities assigned to them. 
They have sensed that in the work of the bar associations 
they may use their leisure time to the best possible advantage 
in fulfilling their duties to society of which they are keenly 
conscious. Their influence on the older generation has been 
most stimulating. All of us have come to see that progress 
in the solution of our problems cannot, in these days, be 
accomplished by the few, but rather that it must be the 
result of the cooperative activities of many. This has been 
the lesson that we have learned from the Conference of Bar 
Delegates, the American Law Institute, the Uniform Law 
Commissioners, the work on the new Federal Rules and, 
most recently, from the seven committees of the Section of 
Judicial Administration. Lawyers, though individualists by 
training and by experience, have learned to appreciate the 
advantages of bar association activities, not only in improving 
the administration of justice, but also in improving the esprit 
de corps of the profession through social contacts. Faced 
definitely in a period of world crisis with the responsibility 
for improving the agencies of the law as a means of preser- 
ing our representative democratic form of government, the 
Bar can and will solve these vital problems. 

Man does not live by law alone. Law is only tolerable be- 
cause it makes individual liberty possible. Without law, 
liberty would be non-existent except for a favored one or a 
favored few. Liberty, then, is the chief concern of the bar as 
it should be of a democratic government. It has never been 
phrased better than by Heraclitus of Ephesus twenty-five 
hundred years ago: 

“The major problem of human society is to combine 
that degree of liberty without which law is tyranny 
with that degree of law without which liberty becomes 
license.” 


The world is still pursuing that ideal. The history of western 
civilization is essentially the history of the development of 
human freedom. With the Renaissance came intellectual 
freedom. With the Reformation came religious freedom. 
With the Declaration of Independence, our Federal Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights came political freedom. With the 
Industrial Revolution and the development of natural science 
came a degree of freedom theretofore unknown from the 
forces of nature. Now we are in the midst of a world-wide 
struggle for economic freedom. In some countries, the earlier 
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forms of freedom, attained by much toil and bloodshed, are 
being sacrificed to the struggle for economic freedom, or, 
rather, the mirage of it. Intolerance stalks the globe. The 
entire world seems to be dividing into two classes, one believ- 
ing that whatever is, is right, the other that whatever is, is 
wrong. Reason and common sense seem to be in danger of 
being crushed between the upper and nether millstones of 
conservatism, so-called, and of liberalism, so-called. Some 
leaders in public life seem to be unable to distinguish between 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and the right of 
lawful assembly on the one side and treason to government 
on the other. We have reached the point where suggestions 
for concentrating one’s opponents in Alaska are seriously ad- 
vocated in open court by men claiming to carry the banner 
of democracy. Such declarations sound strangly alien in 
the America of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 


John Adams, Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
Yet, there are many people to whom this philosophy of in- 
tolerance for views they dislike has a strong appeal. They 
fail to realize that it necessarily precludes intellectual free- 
dom, religious freedom, and political freedom. They fail 
to comprehend that under this philosophy of intolerance 
America never could have become free. To the credit of the 
Bar let it be said that it has never failed to realize the 
essential relation between law and liberty, between the inde- 
pendence of the courts and the maintenance of our constitu- 
tional guarantees of individual freedom in the age-long strug- 
gle for popular government. The challenge of intolerance the 
organized Bar will meet by uniting to perfect the processes 
of judicial administration, in both our traditional courts and 
in the newer administrative tribunals and by insisting on 
the maintenance of their independence and integrity. 


World Standards of Living 


“WE WHISTLE AND BELIEVE” 


By STUART A. RICE, U. S. Central Statistical Board, Washington, D. C. 
June 27, 1938 


determined by its place in the series of conferences on 

“Science and Society” of which I have the honor to 
introduce the second. The purpose has been set forth in pre- 
liminary memoranda as follows: “(1) to take stock of the 
extent to which the standards of living of the people of the 
world have been raised in recent times; and (2) to examine 
the extent to which production must still be expanded in 
order to provide satisfactory standards of living. This paper 
should thus provide a factual basis on which to consider the 
needs for further applications of science to productive enter- 
prise.” 

These specifications are my travelling instructions. Their 
phrasing implies statistical precision. “Take stock,” “extent,” 
“raised,” “factual basis,” “further applications,” are expres- 
sions appropriately used in discussing measurable and measured 
or enumerated phenomena. Alas! The concept “standard of 
living” is a will-o’-the-wisp that leads the statistician into a 
morass from which there seems no outlet. The latent sadism 
in the nature of man, or the kind of objective interest exem- 
plified by the animal experimenter, may induce you in the 
absence of other incentives, to observe his efforts to escape. 

It would have been helpful to have had preliminary con- 
ferences on the concept “standards of living.” But this might 
have prevented the writing of my paper! I recall an en- 
thusiastic round table conference some years ago on the 
measurement of public opinion; enthusiastic, that is, when we 
started. We wished to know first what we sought to measure. 
At the end of a week the survivors had reached agreement 
upon some things that opinion is not. The more difficult 
questions, What is opinion? Under what circumstances may 
opinion be public? How should opinion be measured ?, were 
not reached at all. 

This experience, I am sure, was a lesson to those who at- 
tended: In social science, when engaged in authoritative 
formulations, one should not defer too much to the biased 
conceptions of others. It may be expedient to omit the ex- 
position of one’s definitions, leaving them to inference. Safer 
yet is not to have any. Nevertheless, Emily Post would 
doubtless agree that the definition of terms is “done” in the 
very best social science conferences, especially in those at 
which there is a garnishing of natural science. Definition 


Te: subject and purpose of my paper have been pre- 





seems to me essential here, and it will certainly enhance the 
spectacle if the victim mires himself deeper by some thrash- 
ings and castings about. 

Alfred Marshall avoids the term “standard of living” and 
distinguishes between the standard of life, meaning “the 
standard of activities adjusted to wants” and the standard 
of comfort, ‘‘a term that may suggest a mere increase of 
artificial wants, among which perhaps the grosser wants may 
predominate.” “A rise in the standard of life implies an in- 
crease in intelligence and energy and self-respect; leading to 
more care and judgment in expenditure, and to an avoidance 
of food and drink that gratify the appetite but afford no 
strength, and of ways of living that are unwholesome phy- 
sically and morally. ... It is true that every broad improve- 
ment in the standard of comfort is likely to bring with it a 
better manner of living, and to open the way to new and 
higher activities; while people who have hitherto had neither 
the necessities nor the decencies of life, can hardly fail to 
get some increase of vitality and energy from an increase of 
comfort, however gross and material the view which they 
may take of it.” 

The concepts underlying factual studies of standards of liv- 
ing probably include now one and now the other of Mar- 
shall’s standards. In his concise and meaty article in The 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Carl Brinckmann as- 
serts that “the concept . . . has yet to be worked into 
definitive form.” 

Brinckmann himself comes closer than Marshall to pre- 
cise definition when he says: “The underlying idea of a 
standard of living would seem to be that of a particular sys- 
tem of wants as connected with a specific system of produc- 
tive services designed to transform these wants into efficient 
demand in the market.” 

This seems an excellent basing point, even though it sug- 
gests that the going may be a little rough. It should be 
observed that a standard of living, as Brinckmann describes 
it, must be distinguished not only from Marshall’s standard 
of life and standard of comfort but also from what are 
sometimes called the “plan of living” and the “cost of liv- 
ing,” although all of these concepts to a certain extent ap- 
proach each other. 

The standard of living, to expand Brinckmann’s definition, 
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is a composite. On one side it is a “system” or complex of 
wants. This complex, in turn, is composed in part of certain 
natural or physical requirements for existence and in part, 
and more significantly, of material and immaterial elements 
related to the customs, attitudes and valuations peculiar to the 
group. - These latter are not subject, as Marshall implies in 
describing the standard of life to Judgments outside of the 
group itself as to what is wholesome or “unwholesome . . . 
morally,” conducive to a “better manner of living,” or 
promotive of “higher activities.” There is room for many 


differences of evaluation and of reference when such terms, 


are used. The Florida kidnapper and murderer of little 
Jimmy Cash “claimed he wanted the better things of life for 
his wife and himself.” 

From the side of human wants, then, a standard of living 
is a mixture of physical or natural and cultural elements. In 
its second, or complementary aspect, a standard of living in- 
volves the possibility of satisfying wants. The wants must 
not be merely conceptual, fantastic or utopian. They must 
exclude the moon, even though the baby cries for it. Owner- 
ship of a motor car may be part of the standard of living of 
a well-paid American workman, even though he does not 
have one in his possession; while the standard of living of a 
Mexican peon may exclude this item because the possibilities 
and expectations available to his status make such ownership 
fantastic. 

All of this bears upon the task assigned me because it 
indicates that the supplementary concepts of “raising the 
standard of living” and “measuring improvements in stan- 
dards of living” are mixtures of definite and realistic and of 
indefinite or unreal elements. 

If the standard of living includes the “natural or physical 
conditions of certain minima of existence,” these conditions, 
taken together, will comprise, as it were, a minimum mini- 
mum standard of living. This will include certain ranges of 
altitude, of heat and cold, of access to food requirements, of 
means, in general, for the survival and prolongation of life. 
These things are capable of examination by quantitative 
methods. While many of them are related to human exis- 
tence as constants or discreet phenomena rather than as 
variables, their combined effects produce variation in the 
possibilities of living or not living. The transition of desert to 
fertile land through irrigation would represent a gain in the 
minimum minimum standard of living, as would also the re- 
cession of the frontier for wheat production in western 
Canada;—both of-them triumphs of applied science. So, 
too, would medical discoveries. Indexes of change in the 
minimum minimum standard of living could be found in 
periodic data showing the numbers of the world’s population, 
or in comparisons, at intervals, of the average expectation of 
life. The latter would perhaps represent the more reliable 
index because it would be uninfluenced by artificial limitations 
upon the birth rate. Further it would avoid the appearance 
of Malthusianism. 

When we pass from the natural or physical conditions of 
existence and examine the cultural components of a standard 
of living, we immediately encounter individual and social 
values, improvements in which cannot be assumed or meas- 
ured except in relation to artifically fixed points of refer- 
ence. Universal agreement upon these points of reference 
will be rendered difficult if not impossible for all time to 
come because of the great diversity of human cultures. 

The assumption which is general in Euro-American cul- 
ture that standards of living are continuously improving as 
a result of scientific development appears to be a thinly dis- 
guised version of the belief in social progress. The concept 
of social progress, which has been somewhat discredited by 
events since the outbreak of the World War, is itself a not 





generally acceptable to North Americans. Hence, the de- 
velopment of communism and of facism is cited by Russians 
and Italians, respectively, as evidence of social progress, while 
the success of both doctrines is responsible for dimming the 
belief in progress in the United States and Canada. 

If standards of living are functions of cultural standards 
of value which are highly diverse, no means seem available 
for accurate comparisons of the standard of living among 
races and nations, or among groups and classes within the 
same racial or national structure, or within the same nation 
or group at differing periods of time. Even individuals of 
the same group and social status may have widely differing 
standards at the same moment of time. Thus the standards 
of living of some of my compatriots in this audience may 
have been raised by the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
to our Constitution. Freed from the stigma of law-breaking 
attached to the purchase of inferior alcoholic products at 
exhorbitant prices, they are now able to consume freely, less 
expensively and more safely in accordance with their con- 
cepts of behavior befitting gentlemen and scholars. But 
others here present may view the identical social change as a 
lowering of living standards. Judging alone from the quo- 
tation I have read, Alfred Marshall would presumably en- 
dorse the latter view. And who among us, least of all your 
speaker, is qualified to adjudicate such an issue? 

May I illustrate further by describing an afternoon which 
I spent some years ago at the English country home of one 
of the world’s leading social scientists. His scholarship is 
known and respected by all here present, and his lovable 
personality is known to many. Nor is he without means. I 
sat with him in a small, frugal study, chilled to the bone by 
the raw drizzle through which we had walked from the sta- 
tion. It contained tiers of books, a simple oak table, two 
dilapidated chairs, and a tiny grate containing a single, par- 
tially-burnt but unlit coal. That was all. 

Outside in the garden he proudly exhibited neat rows of 
vegetables and showed me his greatest pride of all—a_ rock- 
garden. The younger and middle-aged generations, he said 
sadly, are rushing around in motor cars and losing their 
capacity to construct and enjoy rock-gardens. This he re- 
garded as a definite loss to living standards—a decline in one 
of the recognized norms of the English home, important in 
itself no less than as a symbol of that quiet contentment and 
ry stability that makes every Englishman’s home his 
castle. 

Figures are no doubt available showing the production 
and use of motor vehicles in Great Britain, with estimates 
of passenger miles driven. These doubtless would show up- 
ward trends since the World War. But I am sure that no 
indexes have yet been devised to determine the relationships 
of such figures to the essential values in his nation’s standard 
of living that alone seemed worth preserving to this dis- 
tinguished scholar. 

How, then, are the questions to be answered to which my 
paper was specifically directed? My first assignment, you 
will recall, was “to take stock of the extent to which the 
standards of living of the people of the world have been 
raised in recent times.” The statistician and the sociologist 
in me both reply that there is no scientific answer to this 
problem. The question is on a par with such others as: To 
what extent have men gained wisdom in and satisfaction 
from the spending of their incomes? What improvements 
can be shown in the world’s choices of occupations? In how 
far have human customs and manners been improved? Such 
questions are unreal, first, because of the absence of norms 
from which to measure deviations; second, because they as- 
sume the existence of criteria external to the productive sys- 
tem of which, in actuality, such criteria must be a part. One 
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is reminded of the question allegedly asked of Abraham 
Lincoln, “How long should a man’s legs be?” And his 
alleged reply, ‘““Long enough to reach to the ground.” 

The only practical means which I can discern by which 
to approach such questions have already been disclosed. First, 
we may agree to accept as a norm some pattern of standards 
which is held for the moment by a given group, presumably 
our own. This solution is implicit in all missionary activity, 
political, economic or religious. It is especially congenial to 
a nation which finds its motion pictures, its manners and its 
forms of industrial organization increasingly demanded or 
imitiated throughout the world. As other peoples seek to 
become more like ourselves it is easy to agree that their stand- 
ards of living are improving, and it would probably be pos- 
sible to devise some indexes of the process. 

For example, we might reduce to an annual index the 
world total, broken down by countries, of exhibitions of 
motion picture films, or even of theatre attendance. (The 
data required are not, I believe, available; but they could 
become so.) The areas of higher and lower living standards, 
as gauged by the index, would be clearly disclosed. If the 
land of Ghandi, who, I believe, spurns Hollywood art no 
less than our mechanical gadgets, should appear as one of 
the darker areas on the map, this would substantiate the 
vast superiority of American standards. Those who do not 
admire our Gods show themselves to be heathen; and being 
heathen, what would you expect? However, the darker 
areas would be a challenge to the evangels of higher stand- 
ards. Experience has shown that sales resistence can be over- 
come, and intensification of marketing efforts would be in- 
dicated. It is largely by such efforts that living standards, 
in the sense that I now employ the term, have actually been 
raised throughout the world. 

A second approach to the problem of gauging improve- 
ments in world standards of living is to limit the examina- 
tion to the minimum minimum standard. This has inci- 
dental statistical advantages, since it tends to avoid many 
questions of qualitative differences, of national or group 
averages, of deviations within the group, of the valuation to 
be placed on the consumption of leisure and the disvaluation 
to attach to forms of discontent arising from constraints upon 
individuals. 

Human life may be postulated as a good in itself. The 
development during several centuries past of the medical, 
hygienic, nutritional, political, sociological, productive and 
distributive sciences, technologies and arts, has brought about 
increases in the expectation of life and possibly also in op- 
portunities to be born. The net result, in any event, has 
been an increase in the world’s population. There is un- 
doubtedly more human life on our planet today than at any 
time before in its known history. These facts scarcely re- 
quire statistical demonstration here, and I prefer to spend 
time otherwise than in dwelling upon the extent of the gains. 

To science may be attributed the primary credit for these 
gains, as well as for whatever gains, we may like to believe, 
have occurred in the cultural constituents of world standards 
of living. This brings me back to the second of my assign- 
ments and the assumptions underlying it: I was asked “‘to 
examine the extent to which production must still be ex- 
panded in order to provide satisfactory standards of living” 
and thus to “provide a factual basis on which to consider 
the needs for further applications of science to productive 
enterprise.” 

For reasons already indicated, I feel incapable of drawing 
specifications for a “satisfactory” standard of living of world- 
wide application. I do believe that living standards in my 
own country are far from satisfactory, and that in most of 
the remaining countries of the world they are probably even 





less so. But such negative statements are easier to make 
than are their complementary positives. One-third of the 
nation, according to our President, is “‘ill-fed, ill-clad and 
ill-housed.” From my own observations and the testimony 
of others I believe this assertion to be true, if it is not indeed 
an under-statement. But I could not prove it; nor could I say 
when, if all individual real incomes were to be raised at 
the same constant rate, “one-third” would have been reduced 
to zero. Once the nation had attained a “satisfactory” level 
for everyone, we should in the process of attainment have 
developed new opinions as to what is “satisfactory.”” Hous- 
ing that was satisfactory to my family in my youth, or to me 
individually when I became an adult earner, would not be 
satisfactory to me now. I think the same would be true of 
other items, for other persons and in other countries. 

Two assumptions in my assignment cause me the most 
difficulty; first, that satisfactory standards of living are to 
be achieved by the expansion of production; second, that such 
an expansion depends upon “further applications of science.” 
Both of these seem to me partially true, but to omit a major 
consideration. Perhaps, in the case of the second, I can re- 
solve the difficulty by placing my own interpretation upon 
the term “science.” 

Natural science alone, without social organization to sus- 
tain it and put its achievements to work, would be a modern 
form of monasticism. By “social organization I do not re- 
fer to the organization of scientific laboratories, faculties, 
staffs and associations merely; but rather to the entire struc- 
ture and organized processes by means of which men live, 
produce and consume together. I mean in combination what 
the economist means by “the economy,” the sociologist by 
“the society” and the political scientist by “the state,” in so 
far as these differ. As an economy the system may be capital- 
istic or communistic or something between; as a society it 
may veer toward individual freedom or toward autocracy; 
as a state it may be democratic or totalitarian. Social or- 
ganization of some kind there must be if the masses of men 
are to receive benefits from the laboratories and cloisters of 
the men of science. 

A recent Associated Press dispatch from Shanghai will 
illustrate the way in which natural science, when imple- 
mented by social organization, may extend the lives of persons 
who are utterly lacking in knowledge of its aims and methods; 
“In this war-shocked, disease-ridden city any resistance on the 
part of a Chinese war refugee against vaccination is efficiently 
countered by health workers with strong-arm methods. While 
a sock on the jaw or the application of a half-Nelson may 
seem a bit drastic, such measures are often the only means 
of overcoming the Oriental fear of a bit of arm-scraping and 
a dose of vaccine.” In its essentials, this mode of applying 
science through social organization is familiar to all of us. 
An official sock in the jaw might accrue to a good citizen 
of Chicago or Washington should he resist too vocally, too 
persistently, or too bibulously the enforcement of ordinances 
designed for the protection of safety and health. The net 
effect, we must trust, would be in the interest of the 
minimum minimum standard of living. 

But there are ominous undertones in the Shanghai dis- 
patch. Social organization in cooperation with natural science 
(put it the other way around if you choose) is saving the 
lives of thousands by vaccination. Social disorganization, 
especially on an international level, is responsible for de- 
stroying the lives and the cultural achievements of millions 
and for reducing the standards of living of hundreds of 
millions. Science has been unable to prevent and in some 
respects has actually furthered social disorganization. How 
long will social organization, in forms competent to trans- 
late natural science into living standards, be able to endure 
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as against the forces throughout the world making for war 
and other forms of social disintegration? 

If I take the country best known to me, the United States, 
I find: One-third of the nation ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed ; 
tremendous surpluses of wheat and cotton, with drastic re- 
strictions of acreage in prospect; the producers of lumber, 
steel, glass, cement and other building materials operating at 
low levels. Are the greater possibilities of improving stand- 
ards of living in the United States to be found in expan- 
sions of production or in improvements in distribution? In 
further applications of science to productive enterprise or 
in perfecting the social organization? 

In the long-run, in my opinion, further applications of 
science to the increase of production will be required if 
standards of living are to be raised to new and higher levels. 
From both the short-run and the long-run standpoints im- 
provements in the mechanism of distribution and a recasting 
of present forms of social organization are essential if such 
further applications of science are to be translated into higher 
standards of living. What shapes the process of recasting 
will produce I do not know. Laissez faire in my own opinion, 
and that of the big business publication Fortune, is dead. 
The forms of departure from laissez faire known as fascism, 
communism and nasiism all seem to me highly objectionable, 
though I must admit that my objections are based largely 
on emotion and prejudice, and that I do not know in any 
instance how far they rest upon essential aspects of the system. 
I believe that ways can be found to reconcile social and po- 
litical democracy with social efficiency in a system which will 
permit the untrammieled development of science and the dis- 
tribution of its benefits to all of the people. It is this be- 
lief, in my opinion, which is basic to the policies of the ad- 
ministration now in power in the United States. 

To hold to the question, it would appear that just now, 
in accordance with the economic principles of increasing and 
diminishing returns, additional increments of scientific de- 
velopment would be most profitable in the fields of distribu- 
tion and in respect to the perfection, or recasting generally, 
of social organization. These are tasks for social science 
rather than natural science. In short, the social scientist, to 
his great discomfort, seems to me to have the ball. He would 
welcome an opportunity, as this program may indicate, to 
make a lateral pass to the natural scientist on the team, but 
he cannot find this opportunity. Whether he can advance 
the ball toward the goal of increased living standards I do not 
know and rather doubt; but world disorganization is rapidly 
bearing down on him, threatening a touchback, and it looks 
to me as if social science or social engineering would have 
to run with the ball. 

These are questions of deadly seriousness for our present 
industrial civilization. Since the beginning of the industrial 
revolution in Europe, there has been a general upward trend 
in the possibilities of life—the minimum minimum standard 
of living. There has also been a great increase in material 
culture, though whether this has contributed more to the 
“standard of life’ or to the “standard of comfort,” using 
Marshall’s distinction, is not certain. 

Prior to the World War there seemed to be progress in 
the development of certain elements of immaterial culture 
that most of those now present regarded at that time as 
desirable, in spite of the contradictions among some of them. 
They included democracy, “civic consciousness,” personal 
liberty, liberalism, universal education, “socialization,” cul- 
tural leveling, the free development of individuality, scholar- 
ship, research, tolerance, sophistication, urbanity, cosmopoli- 
tanism, pacifism, world-wide economic and intellectual inter- 
dependence, international justice, international law, humane 
sentiment, personal cleanliness, general attention to personal 


appearance, aesthetic sensitivity and appreciation, “sincerity” 
in architectural standards, more frequent and more rapid in- 
tercommunication over wider areas, and many other such 
items. 

Most of these immaterial traits of culture are still regarded 
as desirable by people such as we. Progress since the war 
toward the general acceptance of some of them, and their ap- 
plication to social life, has been maintained or ever: accel- 
erated, at least on this continent. Others have an interest 
mainly historical. The war brought subtle and often im- 
perceptible changes in our valuations of them. Even in 1918, 
John Maurice Clark, Walton H. Hamilton and Harold G. 
Moulton pointed to “the establishment of new industrial 
standards, the enlarged domain of control, the changes in 
personal habits, and the newer conceptions of what is worth 
while in national and individual life” that would affect the 
transition from war to peace. 

Before the war, the social mechanism within each nation 
had been growing in complexity, hence becoming more sub- 
ject to failure of its parts to intermesh. The strains, stresses 
and tortions within the world structure reached breaking 
points in the war itself. The sacrifices of war were made 
endurable to democratic peoples by the faith that it would 
recast the worn-out parts and reset the ill-fitting gears of 
the internal mechanisms. It would perfect new relationships 
among capital, labor, the individual, the productive and dis- 
tributive processes and the state. It would not only relieve 
the immediate stresses and strains among peoples and nations, 
but in addition lead to permanent devices for adjusting these 
in the future as they arose. It was a war to end war and 
to make the world safe for democracy. 

The economic history of the last ten years has demon- 
strated the tendency toward over-simplification of problems 
by those who held the first of these hopes. On an international 
level, the faith in a world order has been very largely dis- 
sipated. World tensions have been growing more rapidly 
than before the war to end war. 

Where are these trends taking us? What meanings can 
be obtained from these experiences? What are the near-term 
prospects for human life and civilization on this planet? The 
world confronts two types of hazards, in my opinion: first, 
a catastrophic breakdown in its social organization; second, 
a slow disintegration and decay of social organization. 

I have referred above to “war and other forms of social 
disorganization.” This really begs an important question. 
Warfare has served at many historical junctures as a force 
making for social unification, organization and cultural dif- 
fusion; just as slavery, also, has had its periods of useful- 
ness as an instrument of progress. But warfare, with the 
World War marking a turning point, has radically changed 
its character. 

Traditionally, war has been a conflict between armies. 
The morale of the civilian populations behind the lines was 
usually strengthened by it, and nations could emerge from war 
with the social fabric more firmly interknit than before. To- 
day there are no lines to stay behind. The destruction of the 
morale and social organization, not to speak of the civilian 
lives, of the enemy nation have become major military ob- 
jectives. Technological progress has facilitated the prose- 
cution of these objectives, as for example by the development 
of aerial warfare. It has also increased the vulnerability to 
attack of social organization; first, by contributing to its 
complexity; second, by increasing its dependence upon ma- 
terial structures open to physical attack, such as central 
power stations, transportation and communication systems, 
and concentrated centers of manufacturing production. 

For these reasons, a catastrophic breakdown in social or- 
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ganization, as a result of another world war involving un- 
paralleled destructive efficiency, seems a distinct possibility. 
This is the forecast of H. G. Wells in his Things to Come. 

The second possibility, that of slow decay of social or- 
ganization, arises from more subtle forces of disintegration 
at work within the social structure itself. The retardation 
of the birth rate; the prospective stabilization or decline of 
national populations; the weakening or disappearance of 
traditional sanctions for individual behavior; and the fail- 
ure, in western liberal, capitalistic countries, to devise efficient 
means for the distribution of the products of technology, 
seem to be among these forces. 

The existence of both of these hazards is an evidence of the 
seeming limitations upon man’s capacity to direct a mechanism 
so complex as his own social organization. 

A characteristic of periods of social stress and strain seems 
to be the tendency of peoples to seek escape into phantasy 
or other-worldliness from the over-difficult perplexities of 
real life. A leading economist said to me during the trough 
of the depression that we were headed in the United States 
for the “--- ---- est religious revival that this country has 
ever seen.” His expectations were not realized, perhaps, be- 
cause of the economic recovery that rapidly ensued there- 
after. However, we see many evidences today of the same 
basic phenomenon to which he alluded. With a certain at- 
titude of desperation the world is sacrificing its hopes of 
higher living standards on behalf of towering, non-productive 
armaments ; meanwhile seeking psychological compensation in 





phantasy. The unprecedented “success” of Walt Disney’s 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” and the wide appeal 
of James Hilton’s “Lost Horizon” illustrate the point. 

I think it significant that the present-day pessimism in the 
nations which are striving to preserve simultaneously liber- 
alism, capitalism and democracy, is not engendered by fear 
that natural science and technology, of themselves, may fail 
to provide foundations for further expansions of produc- 
tion. It arises from fear of universal warfare and the general 
breakdown of existing social institutions. Science itself, in the 
latter event, might perforce be compelled to retreat again 
into the cells to which it was once confined by medieval the- 
ology. Even now, in large and important nations, science has 
been commandered by the priests of force and tolerance. 
Without understanding that science can prosper only when 
abundantly supplied with the air of freedom, these priests 
would drive it to serfdom and prostitution on behalf of 
bastard political and anthropological doctrines. 

We whistle and believe that “it can’t happen here.” This 
keeps up our courage. I believe that we must do more. 
Natural science and social science must join their efforts in 
undertaking the realistic task of constructing social organi- 
zation, national and international, that can function and 
produce for the well-being and improvement of mankind. 
This, I take it, is the underlying objective of the present 
series of conferences. Lest “it” should “happen here’’, natural 
science must continue to break a way through the field. Social 
science and social engineering must run with the ball. 
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“I HAVE AN ABIDING FAITH IN BOTH” 


By PAUL BELLAMY, Editor 
Before Junior Bar Conference of American Bar Association, at Cleveland, July 2+, 1938 


United States who would not have been flattered by 
the invitation which you so generously extended me to 
address the opening session of the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Junior Bar Conference of the American Bar Association. 
This is because we have all been conscious in the last eight 
or ten hectic years that the yeast of social change had entered 
upon one of its more active cycles and that the responsibility 
of leadership had been laid, with ever increasing weight, 
upon all the instrumentalities by which men express and 
make effective their common aims. Such instrumentalities, 
to mention only four of the most important, are the church, 
the school, the bar and the press. 

But to restrict our discussion for this occasion to the bar 
and the press, with which you and I are most familar, I 
think we have a greater fellow feeling for each other’s prob- 
lems than ever before. This has been evidenced in recent 
years by the creation of the joint committee of lawyers and 
newspapermen to work out a larger degree of cooperation 
between bar and press. In this endeavor I have had the honor 
to serve as chairman of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association committee. To be perfectly frank, we have not 
succeeded in resolving all our differences, but, if I say 
it myself, we have made a valiant start. We have discovered 
that our points of agreement are far more numecous than 
our points of difference. We have established that for 
all practical purposes we want to go to the same heaven. 
And we have been commissioned to continue the effort to 
reach complete accord. 

But I started out to say that in a time like the present, 


f ASSURE you there is not a newspaperman in the 


great obligations are laid upon those to whom great opportu- 
nity has been given. This goes for editors, and it goes for 
lawyers. Particularly does it lay a heavy hand upon you 
young lawyers, for in you is the hope of the future. You have 
been vouchsafed education far beyond the lot of ordinary 
men. You have had the Book of Knowledge opened for 
your perusal. You have taken certain solemn oaths to serve 
justice. You can never forget the principle of noblesse 
oblige. 

On our part, we of the Fourth Estate pledge ourselves to 
assume a similar great obligation. 

Our subject today is “The Bar and the Public”. And 
I take this to mean that we should counsel together as to 
the public’s present estimation of the bar, and what means 
may be adopted to improve the standing of the bar with 
the public. 

If you ask me whether the lawyers of the country as a 
class are contributing as much as they ought to the better- 
ment of society, I should be compelled to answer “No”, and if 
you ask me whether the public knows this, I should have to 
answer, “Yes”. Mind you, I make no pretense to knowledge 
of the law. In fact, so far as the law runs, I am and ever 
will be layman, but a friendly layman. Believe it or not, I 
have read or tried to read that eminent astrologer, the late 
Mr. Blackstone. Also I struggled for my sins through Coke 
—a most violent jurist,—upon Littleton. I will not bore you 
by mentioning such minor prophets as Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall, Mr. Justice Story, et al. We are told that the 
scholastics of the Middle Ages practically decided how many 
angels could sit on the point of a pin, but the achievements 
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of these theologians pale into insignificance, it strikes me, 
when compared with interpreters of the Draconian, the 
Justinian, the Napoleonic and the NRA codes. 

I propose that we consider first what the public thinks of 
the bar, second, what the bar has done up to now to improve 
its relations with the public, and finally, what further steps 
the bar might take in this direction. 

In the days when I was in college and wanted above all 
things to be a lawyer, I used to think that the Law was 
an exact science. I believed that its general principles were 
so explicit that when they were applied to the circumstances 
of a specific case, all you had to do, as with an adding 
machine, was to pull a lever and the answer came down. 
Two and two always made four, never five, or, perish the 
thought, ten. Alack and alas for what thirty-three years in 
the newspaper business have done. I have seen emerge from 
the courts of law, especially where juries were involved, 
results which, to put it mildly, sound as fantastic at times 
as a chapter out of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. A cynical jour- 
nalist of my acquaintance is fond of observing when a public 
question gets into litigation, “The higher courts will have 
to guess that one and Heaven knows the outcome”. 

I resent that flippant remark. I still think that my boyish 
idea about the law being an exact science had a good deal of 
sense in it. Certainly something is wrong when a consider- 
able segment of the population believes, as it does, that going 
to law is like playing the slot machine—either you have 
good luck or you are SOL. 

Criticism of the law and lawyers is no new thing in our 
race experience. Antiquity abounds with such criticism. It 
recurs in the Bible. The Saviour of mankind nearly always 
coupled the scribes, most of whom at the period of the New 
Testament were lawyers, with the Pharisees, who, practically 
speaking, were the Economic Tories of those days. You all 
remember the quotation from St. Luke: 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites: for 
ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that walk 
over them now aware of them. 

“Then answered one of the lawyers, and said unto him, 
Master, thus saying thou reproachest us also. 

“And he said, Woe unto you also, ye lawyers: for ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers. 

“Woe unto you, lawyers: for ye have taken away the key 
of knowledge; ye entered not in yourselves and them that 
were entering in ye hindered.” 

And you and I remember also how in the Middle Ages, 
when the Peasant Rebellion blazed over Germany in 1525, 
that one of the most fervent prayers of the proletariat of the 
time was to be delivered from the swarm of lawyers who, 
like locusts, devoured them. 

For a long time, indeed for centuries, lawyers and jurists 
paid scant attention to what the general public thought of 
them. Based on, protected by, the absolute power of church 
or state, they did not have to. It is only since the rise of 
free democratic governments that the legal profession really 
began to place some value on public good will. And it is 
only fair to say that, as far as this country is concerned, it 
was the American Bar Association which made the first 
intelligent effort to survey the situation and to do some- 
thing about it. 

What, then, are the most widespread criticisms of the bar? 
In line with the prescription that Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth, I know you will not mind if I enumerate the 
principal counts in the indictment, and indicate a layman’s 
judgment as to which are valid and which are not. 

First, the public thinks that you give yourselves too many 
airs and pretend to a knowledge of ultimate truth which you 





do not possess. This pertains more particularly to judges 
than to barristers. I do not believe this is one of the serious 
sins of the bar. Where ground for this criticism exists, it 
is mostly a matter of bad manners and poor taste, and it is 
individual and not fairly to be urged against the bar as 
a whole. 

Second, the public thinks you take a month to do a job 
which could be finished, with reasonable diligence, ‘in a day. 
I believe this is one of the most serious and just criticisms of 
the bar. With painfully few exceptions the whole machine 
of justice, including lawyers, judges and minor court officials, 
resembles nothing so much as a slow motion moving picture. 
When a postponement of a day would be sufficient, counsel 
asks and the court grants postponement of a month. Unduly 
long vacations are the rule of the great majority of judges. 
The theory is that their prodigious expenditure of nervous 
and mental energy requires protracted periods of leisure 
whereby to recharge the batteries of Eternal Truth. This 
does not fool the public, which rightly puts down such prac- 
tices as sheer laziness. Ours is a streamlined age. Every- 
thing else under the sun has been speeded up. But we have 
only started to speed up the law. The problems confronting 
other professional men and in fact the problems of modern 
business executives, are every whit as intricate and difficult, 
in the opinion of the lay world, as those of the law, but they 
are often settled in split seconds. I am in favor of allowing 
time for reasonable deliberation to every lawyer, every juror 
and every judge, but I assure you the public believes that 
the present tempo of legal processes is inordinately slow. 

Third, the public thinks that the court and the lawyers 
cooperate to make a game, or at least a test of wits, out of 
what should be a solemn process to arrive at justice. In my 
opinion there is much validity in this criticism in most of the 
state jurisdictions, but little or none in the federal courts. 
Too often the public has seen the litigant with the just cause 
lose because he was represented by a stupid lawyer and the 
wrong side win because of clever counsel. The public, in its 
uninformed way, thinks this is a wicked perversion of justice 


‘and that the set up should be changed in some fundamental 


way so that causes may be determined on a basis other than 
than on which side has the smarter lawyer. 

Fourth, the public thinks you charge too much for your 
services. I am not inclined to take much stock in this 
criticism as far as lawyers’ fees are concerned, but I believe 
that court costs are too high because so many separate 
and individual steps are required in the progress of a case 
from its inception to the end. 

I could enumerate other causes for popular criticism of the 
legal profession, but I am sure I have listed those most com- 
monly made. And I am aware, as I have described this bill 
of particulars, that the American Bar Association has labored 
for years and labors today to mitigate every one of the evils 
complained of, as well as to wage a ceaseless warfare against 
unworthy persons who occasionally break into the legal pro- 
fession. Indeed, from the viewpoint of public opinion, too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the paramount necessity of 
policing your own ranks. 

This is the day and this America the place for widespread 
publicity on every public act and organization. I wonder 
whether the full story of what the legal profession is doing 
to improve itself and to serve the public has ever been 
adequately set forth. I suppose not, in spite of all the devoted 
efforts of the American Bar Association, its able committees 
and staff. 

What a pity the general public will never receive more 
that the sketchiest impression of the admirable annual reports 
to this convention, setting forth the truly astounding scope 
of your work! Why do you insist on hiding your light under 
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a bushel? I will venture to say that not one person out of 
10,000 in the United States ever heard of The Public In- 
formation Program of the Junior Bar Conference and this 
is only one, though to me by far the most interesting, of your 
many activities. May I not take this occasion to repeat the 
platform of the information program as stated by yourselves? 
I quote from the Manual: 

“The purpose of The Public Information Program is to 
promote the accomplishment of the objectives of the American 
Bar Association and the Junior Bar Conference. The per- 
formance of this public service, of enlightening the citizenry 
on subjects of national and local interest, will result in 
mutual benefits to the public and the bar. As a consequence 
the public relations of the bar will be improved and public 
esteem for the legal profession will be increased”. 

It is further set forth that the scope of the national public 
information program during the present year is to be im- 
provement in the administration of justice, and American 
citizenship. Surely there could be no higher aim than this. 
And the method chosen for achieving the result is to train 
groups of junior bar members who will inform the public 
from the rostrum and by radio upon topics cognate to the 
program. 

In only one particular do I dissent with the procedure 
outlined in your Manual. You say that these trained groups 
will go into action ‘“‘When requested”. That is not good 
enough. You must take the offensive. You cannot wait to 
be “requested” in the ordinary sense. You have to super- 
induce the requests. The whole country should have heard 
from you on this program, but only ‘a smattering of us have. 
You need to pay more attention to your press relations. 
You cannot expect the newspapers and radio to hunt you up. 
They have a lot of other affairs on their minds. But I will 
wager you one thing—that if you do, you will find them 
receptive, if you realize that the first move must come from 
you. This may be a very good place to apply some of the 
cooperation I have already spoken of. 

1 wonder if you know how high a position you can occupy 
in public estimation, if you really try. I wonder if you know 
how glad we laymen are to see our lawyers coming when the 
great emergencies arise. Only the clergy and the medical 
men are as welcome as you in the most fateful hours of the 
average individual’s life. And because you often do accom- 
plish miracles for us, we expect you to accomplish miracles 
in other forms of activity, and notably in public life. Also, 
we except you, in your own field, not only to practice law but 
to improve law. 

I think it is a useful and an honest calling to interpret 
the law as it is written. I think it is a noble and an honest 
calling to narrate the day’s events as they have happened. 
But I think it is a nobler and more exalted mission to make 
justice truly come down to dwell among men and, as far 
as we of the Fourth Estate are concerned, to bring about a 
better state of society, by moulding public opinion to that 
end. 

History tells us that the mores are always ahead of the 
law. 1 believe this is not only true, but proper and natural. 
Another and more brutal way of expressing the same idea 
is to say that the Supreme Court follows the sword, as in 
the Dred Scott case, or that it follows the ballot box, as in 
more recent matters. 

I was against President Roosevelt's plan to pack the 
Supreme Court. I will live gladly under any system of society 
which my fellow citizens ordain by changing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States according to the method provided 
therein, but I do not go in for trick plays. And that, it 
seems to me, was the essence of the Supreme Court issue. 
But, though I opposed the step the president advocated, I 


believe that he was right in feeling that sometimes there is 
too great a lag between the newer ethical concepts of an 
advancing society and their rendition into statute law. 

You, as lawyers, tend, if I may be permitted once again 
to claim a layman’s privilege, to put too much stress on 
precedent. If you can find a precedent in the common law 
going back to Star Chamber, it is regarded among your 
confreres as fairly sound, but, woe betide you if you are 
confronted before Mr. Justice Buzz Fuzz with a citation 
from Edward, the Contessor. May I say that to the un- 
anointed this seems like balderdash? . 

The lay world has been delighted beyond measure in re- 
cent times by the new program of procedure in the Federal 
Courts. Personally, I always gagged at the distinction be- 
tween courts of law and courts of equity. It sounded to me 
like a frank acknowledgment that the average court of law 
had little or nothing to do with equity. The reform procedure 
will cut to the heart of the matters we are discussing. It 
will make justice more certain, more speedy and more eco- 
nomical. And my prayer is that the state courts will have 
the good sense to follow the example. 

You are the cream of the young lawyers of the nation. I 
adjure you, as members of an ancient and illustrious pro- 
fession, to remember the sacred obligation that has been laid 
upon you by the great jurists of the past. When you act for 
a client you must try to make his cause prevail. I realize 
that. But at the same time, do not forget that in the eyes 
of the public you occupy a position more exalted than that 
of a mere advocate, one which imposes upon you the badge 
of leadership. 

I should like to see you step out more emphatically in all 
good efforts toward bringing the law up to the standards of 
public opinion. 

I plead with you to increase your extra-curricular activities. 
I see no reason why a state’s attorney of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time who had successfully prosecuted a petty thief to the 
gallows should not have turned around the next day and 
entered the political arena to fight for the repeal of the law 
which penalized so small a crime with so great a punishment. 

The Greek philosopher was right who said that nothing 
was permanent except change. So long as you are content 
merely to defend things as they are you will never see the 
glory of the dawn of things as they ought to be. 

I have known good lawyers and bad, as I have known good 
and bad newspapermen. I make no claim of perfection for 
my own calling. But this thing I know, that whatsoever 
calling a man chooses, he will find that there are certain 
pre-existing metes and bounds which condition him. And 
the pre-existent limitation against which all lawyers have to 
struggle, if they are to become effective agents of a better 
day, is the tendency to glorify the past. The past is always 
glorious, the present always doubtful, and the future belongs 
to our children. 

Young lawyers of America, I implore you to interest your- 
selves in the economic, social and political affairs of the 
doubtful present. Name your own political party. That is 
your business. But do not be parrots and rest content merely 
to echo the views of the comfortable past and the comfort- 
able client. You can make money that way. Many have, 
but it is death to the soul. 

This is not a very perfect society in which we live, in 
spite of all our ministrations. You derive from Moses, the 
Law Giver, and I, from Gutenberg, that genius of the 
fifteenth century, who invented movable type—may he be 
happy in Paradise! What more auspicious occasion than now 
for us to make a firm alliance between the bar and the press, 
to the end that this imperfect society may be made perfect 
and that our beloved country may rejoice therefor. I have an 
abiding faith that this will be done! 








O. C. Carmichael 








Liberty vs. Security 


THE WAY TO GREATNESS IN A NATION 


By O. C. CARMICHAEL, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Before the New York State Bankcrs Association Dinner, Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac, N. Y., June 26, 1938 


been to maintain a proper balance between two oppos- 

ing forces, the one contending for the rights of the 
individual, the other concerned with the stability of society. 
Liberty without restraint leads to anarchy and confusion 
with instability as the result, while a society fully regimented 
may focus its entire strength on problems that threaten its 
dissolution, thereby providing maximum security, but reduc- 
ing the individual to the status of a cog in a great machine. 
The forces seeking ever greater freedom would if unchecked 
destroy that which it seeks to promote through the chaos 
that anarchy produces; while complete regimentation, which 
is but another name for the militarization of a people, sub- 
jects them to the menace of war which imperils their security. 

Democracies are committed to a middle course. They seek 
to provide the maximum individual liberty consistent with 
social stability. This objective until recently had dominated 
the western mind since the days of Runnymede when the 
nobles wrested the Magna Charta from King John in the 
thirteenth century. This bill of rights limited the authority 
of the sovereign in the interest of the individual, and marked 
the first step in the long and honorable history of liberalism 
as a social philosophy. It represents the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit in social and political life which made possible 
the rise of the democratic state. So continuous and unbroken 
had been the forward march of this ideal that we had come 
to think of its consummation as inevitable. Professor Bury 
writing in 1913, said: “The struggle of reason against au- 
thority has ended in what appears now to be a decisive and 
permanent victory for liberty. In most of the countries, 
freedom of discussion is recognized as a fundamental prin- 
ciple.”” Constitutional monarchs had been substituted for the 
absolute rulers of earlier times, and limited monarchies had 
given way to republics. The effects of the World War 
seemed at first to accelerate still more this movement as it 
was fought to make the world safe for democracy. The 
Czar through revolution yielded his sceptre into the hands 
of the proletariat, while the Kaiser through abdication left 
his people free to establish democratic government. In 1920 
the statement of Professor Bury might have appeared even 
more reasonable than in 1913, but how odd it appears now in 
the light of subsequent events. 

Through some strange trick of the Fates or of human 
psychology, the world seems suddenly to have turned its 
back upon a thousand years of history, and not only to have 
reversed the direction of the liberal movement but to have 
eliminated it completely in large and important areas of 
Europe. More than 300,000,000 people there are living to- 
day under dictators more absolute than the tyrants of old. 
The totalitarian states have arrogated to themselves a power 
over men’s minds unprecedented in history. In these coun- 
tries the ideal of liberty has not merely lost ground, but 
has abdicated completely. This sudden abdication and exile 
of so sound and true an ideal appears even at this close 
range to be one of the most amazing phenomena in history. 
When a spokesman for the government through the press of 
a great nation declares that “there is no freedom of the indi- 
vidual—only freedom of peoples, nations, or races, for these 
are the only material and historical realities through which 
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the life of the individual exists” it becomes clear how ob- 
solete the liberal conception of life has become so far as that 
country is concerned. 

As one meditates on this situation the question naturally 
arises: In exchange for what is a people willing to give up 
the long established ideal of liberty? After all the dictator 
can assume his role only with the consent of the people. In 
the last analysis the people have made the choice. It would 
appear that the desire for certainty in a troubled world has 
outweighed the desire for freedom. The basic change which 
has taken place then is the exchange of the ideal of liberty 
for that of security in the modern world, or at least in those 
countries where dictators rule. And it is to be feared that 
even in democratic countries a similar change in men’s think- 
ing is taking place. A fascist party in England, murmurings 
against democracy and the inefficiency of its procedure, which 
are frequently heard, and the increasing role which govern- 
ment is playing in the most liberally governed countries, are 
signs of such a change. The fact is this change has been 
underway for more than a half century, as a brief review of 
the facts will indicate. 

During the eighteenth and the first quarters of the nine- 
teenth century liberalism was clearly in the ascendancy, that 
is the ideal of liberty as the significant goal of social effort. 
The declaration of independence, the revolution, the consti- 
tution, all were born of that vital and dominant conception 
of life and progress. Andrew Jackson fought the Battle of 
New Orleans, declaring that the heel of the tyrant should 
never find a resting place in the land of freedom. It was 
still this spirit that motivated Sam Houston and David 
Crockett at San Jacinto and the Alamo. In the panic of 1837 
when people were clamoring for government aid in the 
solution of their economic problems, Van Buren’s message 
to Congress indicates how firmly intrenched was the ideal of 
individual independence at that time. He said: “Those who 
look to this government for specific aid to the citizens to re- 
lieve embarrassments arising from losses by revulsions in 
commerce and credit, lose sight of the ends for which it was 
created, and the powers with which it is clothed.—The less 
government interferes with private pursuits, the better for 
the general prosperity. It is not its legitimate object to make 
men rich, or to repair by direct grants of money or legisla- 
tion in favor of particular pursuits, losses not incurred in the 
public service.” This ideal persisted and the Civil War was 
fought to free a subject race. The spirit dominating those 
who fought to preserve the union reflected the zeal of the 
founding fathers for individual rights as they made the 
abolition of slavery their war cry. From another angle the 
southerners in their defense of states rights were motivated 
by the spirit of independence and freedom which found ex- 
pression over and over again in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787. 

Early after the Civil War the desire for security began to 
manifest itself in various forms of collective action. The rise 
of monopoly was one manifestation. Capital wanted to make 
secure its investments by controlling the market; then came 
increased protective tariffs designed to prevent the invasion of 
foreign products which would upset domestic commerce. 
Then other groups began to form. Labor organized to pro- 
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tect its interests in a wide variety of fields and later 
established the federation of all its organizations. 

In all those steps one sees the ideal of security growing in 
importance with each decade, and, as it grows, a concurrent 
weakening of the ideal of independence, initiative and free- 
dom as the motivating purpose. Tremendous acceleration of 
this process has taken place in the past ten years. When 
economic conditions began to disturb in 1929 there was a 
rising ot tariff walls, then the establishment of the R. F. C. 
to bolster the financial structure and later the various moves 
of the New Deal too numerous to list. In all of these latter 
moves, the N. R. A., P. W. A., the various efforts to raise 
prices by producing artificial scarcity, etc., the object has 
been to give security to manufacturers, to laborers, to farm- 
ers, etc. In short, the ideal of liberalism has given way to 
that of regimentation to an extent undreamed of a genera- 
tion ago. All these changes involving collective action in 
order to find security for various groups are steps in the direc- 
tion of substituting collectivism for liberalism as a philosophy 
of society. Its full fruition is the totalitarian state for there 
the unit of action is not labor, industry, or agriculture, but 
all of them combined in the state itself. By complete regimen- 
tation the state is able to concentrate all its strength in the 
solution of any problem just as the Federation of Labor, for 
example, can do in handling the problems of labor. In order 
to do this it must, of course, be able to command the labor 
and the loyalty of all men whenever needed. Thus while it 
may provide the maximum of stability it must eliminate com- 
pletely the rights of the individual even to the extent of 
denying his reality as the German spokesman proclaims. The 
question uppermost in the minds of thoughtful people of 
this country is how far shall we travel this road when every 
step takes us that much farther away from liberalism, the 
philosophy upon which the nation was founded and by which 
it has grown and prospered. 

Mr. Logan, writing in 1928, declared: “The spirit of 
liberty is one of the true master currents driving ahead 
through modern life, sometimes beneath the surface, but 
never completely lost or turned aside; its dynamics belong 
among the deeper impulses of human character. In it have 
been concentrated the cardinal isues of society since the close 
ot the Middle Ages.” If this be a true characterization of 
the place and significance of liberalism in the modern world, 
the obligation to preserve it at all costs is inescapable. 

The psychology of the shift from liberty to security as the 
goal of social action is worthy of consideration. The pro- 
tagonists of freedom in the early history of the country were 
profoundly impressed with the worth of the individual and 
dared to insist upon his right to give expression to his views 
and his talents. It is evident everywhere in the writings and 
sayings of the founding fathers, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution, etc. In seeking to provide this right 
they were concerned not only for the present but for future 
generations. They were imbued with their responsibility to 
preserve this ideal and hand it down to their successors. 
Contrast with this the attitude of those who have promoted 
regimentation in all its forms as the most important consid- 
eration before the country. They have been concerned with 
the interests of special groups at the expense of others. Self 
interest as contrasted with a sense of social responsibility 
seems to be the dominant purpose. Instead of having a faith 
in the individual and his worth, as the early pioneer had, 
those who seek special intervention to protect the members 
of this group or that, thereby proclaim their belief in the 
impotence of the individual. To make up for his weakness 
the power of the group is summoned through one type of 
organization or another. 


In over-emphasizing the rights and privileges of the indi- 
vidual without regard to his responsibilities we have been 
led into the error of substituting security for liberty as the 
object of social effort. The restoration of a sense of respon- 
sibility to this and succeeding generations, a renewal of our 
faith in the innate worth and importance of the individual, 
and a determination to preserve this conception in American 
life, are necessary to the continuance of the principles upon 
which the American Republic was founded, and. by which it 
has developed. In proportion as we return to these funda- 
mental ideals will liberty be restored to the position of im- 
portance which it formerly occupied in American thought and 
life. 

It should be remembered that in the life of the nation as 
in that of the individual security is the by-product of a well 
ordered life. It is something which eludes those who set it 
up as a goal to be sought. It is like happiness which comes 
to the individual whose life is effective but which is never 
found by one who makes it the object of his search. 

The folly of the seeker after happiness who disregards 
sound principles of living finds its counterpart in the absurdi- 


_ ties to which a nation will resort in its effort to provide 


security without regard to sound social and economic prin- 
ciples. In our vain search for security it has been suggested 
that there should be a repression of scientific discoveries 
because each new invention upsets our established ways of 
doing things. In some quarters we are actually promised 
that we shall have more by producing less. —The way to the 
solution of our problems does not lie in that direction. Pros- 
perity will depend upon our ability to absorb innovations, to 
find new and more adequate means of distribution, and to re- 
establish the opportunity for individual initiative. 

In the life of nations as well as in that of individuals con- 
centration upon security as the goal of paramount importance 
means stagnation and defeat. As a policy it is suicidal. It is 
doomed to practical as well as spiritual failure. The best 
example of the truth of this statement is found in the present 
international situation with regard to armaments. Each 
nation is redoubling its efforts to strengthen its military force 
in order to make its place among the nations more secure. 
The result is an increasing danger of war which imperils 
the safety of all. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the great need in the 
world today and in American life is a rededication of all men 
to liberalism as the way of progress. It is under the aegis 
of this philosophy that the American Republic was born and 
from which the dynamics of its growth and development were 
derived. In seeking to establish the opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative as the dominant principle, security is rele- 
gated to a subordinate place which is its rightful position. 

To place freedom and the common good of all at the 
head of the list of desirable goals would have a transform- 
ing effect on every phase of American life. This spirit on the 
part of capital would stimulate enterprise, giving rise to new 
industries, and new life to those already established. Too 
great caution and too much concern over making certain 
that profits will accrue from efforts contemplated mean 
stagnation in business and industry. Likewise the concen- 
tration of labor on its right to collective bargaining, on the 
length of its hours, the amount of its wages, and the type 
and certainty of employment, has slowed the wheels of prog- 
ress. This preoccupation with security on the part of all 
groups and classes has resulted in defeating the purposes 
which they have sought to achieve, with recession in busi- 
ness and industry as the result. 

I am not unmindful of the odds against which leaders in 
the financial and industrial world have been laboring, but 
there have been uncertainties in the past. When the colonies 
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declared themselves free and independent there was great un- 
certainty and instability. There was also great courage and 
a sense of manifest destiny. It is that spirit which we need 
today. If civilization is to be saved from the barbarism of 
reactionism which is rampant in the world, it would be the 
result of the efforts of democratic countries. To do our part, 
we must solve our own difficulties. This will require courage 
and a sense of responsibility that will manifest itself in de- 
votion to the public welfare on the part of all groups and 
classes, and above all a rededication of all citizens to liberty 
as the motivating principle. It will require courage but those 
who preceded us, who laid the foundations of this country’s 
greatness, knew that. As far back as the golden age of Greece 
we find Pericles declaring that the secret of liberty is cour- 


age. The pioneers who settled at Plymouth and their succes- 
sors who pushed westward until a great continent was con- 
quered, did not ask for security.’ They took long chances. 
It seems more and more evident that if the greatness of this 
country is to be perpetuated it will be necessary to return to 
the spirit of liberalism which dominated during the eight- 
eenth and a large part of the nineteenth century. 

Not only as a matter of national policy but also as a 
matter of individual attitude we should commit ourselves 
anew to the heroic ideal of the pioneer and discard the 
defeatist attitude of too much preoccupation with security. 
Above all we should remember the warning of Benjamin 
Franklin who said: “He who would sacrifice essential liberty 
for temporary safety, deserves neither liberty nor safety.” 


Radio in Education 


ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Journalist and Author 
Over Station WEVD, Wednesday, July 6, 1938, at 8:30 P.M. 


problem as could possibly be given to the members of 

the Advisory Board of the WEVD University of 
the Air. The whole venture of air education is pioneering 
in what is so obviously a new and untried field and it is 
asking too much of us that we shall be able to look into the 
future. We are neither seventh sons of seventh sons, nor 
crystal gazers. But I am clear that we can only make a 
worthwhile contribution if we realize first that we must dis- 
card the familiar and conventional ideas of university educa- 
tion, realize above all else that it is adult education which is 
the prime charge upon us and that we must fit the medium 
to the needs as we work them out. 

We have surely one advantage over the ordinary university 
faculty in that our audience can and does talk back to us. 
It is rare, indeed, that our university student gets an oppor- 
tunity to tell the higher-ups what he thinks of his profes- 
sors. The radio audience can flood the office of any radio 
station with letters of appeal, protest or praise. We ought, 
therefore, to find ourselves in the closest touch with those 
whom we are seeking to aid and no respect for the alleged 
abilities of the instructors is going to prevent the listeners 
from saying just what they think about them. I agree with 
Dr. Bohn who feels that there are three great fields espe- 
cially inviting for educators of the air, 1. the fine arts; 
2. public affairs; 3. general intelligence. But that only 
covers part of the difficulty. The old-fashioned university 
teacher has before him a selected group which, for all its 
variations, is at about the same stage of mental development. 
The radio audience represents not only all ages, but every 
standard of intellectual development. 

More than that, the radio reaches out to the most varying 
sections of the community. In all his admirable musical radio 
work Dr. Walter Damrosch has been more impressed by 
the letters that he has received from the outlying ranches of 
the far West where some millions of Americans are still 
living pioneers, than by any letters that he has received from 
the urban communities. Many ranches wrote in that they 
had never before heard a symphony orchestra. What was 
it all about, how was it organized? How many men did 
there have to be in it? How did the conductor know how 
to conduct? In other words, these ranches have suddenly 
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been inducted into a field of human endeavor with which 
they had not the remotest acquaintance or knowledge. Their 
instruction had to begin, I suppose, with a recital of the in- 
struments that go into the making of a modern orchestra. 
Surely that would not have been necessary for any urban 
audience. 

If this example illustrates how extraordinarily varied the 
audience and how puzzling, perhaps, the problem posed to the 
University of the Air, on the other hand, it illustrates the 
fascinating character of the undertaking. To bring the light 
in these varied fields to thirsting men and women is cer- 
tainly an opportunity such as has never been afforded before. 
Naturally the temptation will be to propagandize when it 
comes to the field of public affairs. That has been a life- 
long specialty with me and I have always tried to bring 
earnestness and some passion to the advocacy of the causes 
in which I believe, but that does not blind me to the fact 
that the radio should rigidly present all sides—not merely 
both sides. Any speaker may be passionate and as one-sided 
as he pleases, provided that it is made clear that he is a 
partisan and that his views will be matched by opposing 
opinion, either stated by the man himself or by someone who 
is equally ardent on the other side. 

Again, no government official ought to be allowed to 
present a viewpoint without having it offset by a non-official 
point of view; too much weight is given in the United States 
to the voice of a man merely because he has been appointed 
to public service. For example, we choose our Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy usually from the ranks of politicians 
or donors to campaign funds, who generally have no knowl- 
edge of military or naval affairs whatsoever; the day after 
they take office we accept their views as to what is needed as 
if they were experts, steeped all their lives in the subject, in- 
stead of merely being mouthpieces for the military or naval 
officers who have pumped a few ideas into their heads. The 
danger of government propaganda, even in a Republic, is 
serious and must be guarded against by any university of the 
air. When a government has once taken over the means of 
communication it becomes extraordinarily difficult to break 
that control. Indeed, we do not yet know whether that con- 
trol can be broken as it is now exercised in the dictatorship 
nations. 
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With the danger of propaganda out of the way there re- 
mains an unlimited choice of the public affairs subjects to 
be covered. We know that the American public, for all our 
public schools are not fully equipped to work its demo- 
cratic machinery. In a recent cross section poll of the public 
taken by Fortune no less than 35 per cent of those polled 
took no definable attitude on foreign affairs. This is plainly 
because most of them are without the background and infor- 
mation to enable them to express intelligent opinion, or to de- 
cide what they really want the government to do. Yet in 
no field is it more important today that the American people 
should have opinions. This is not only because of the danger 
of war, but because democracy itself is in jeopardy as never 
since the days of the great democratic upheaval of the 
Eighteenth Century. The only hope of preserving democracy 
here and elsewhere is by making democracy work more efh- 
ciently than ever before, and that means bringing to the 
people the need of reform and the necessity of every voter’s 
taking an intelligent interest in public affairs. Here is where 
the greatest opportunity for service to the Republic lies for 
the University of the Air or any other educational experi- 
ment by means of the radio. Just as it is being used abroad 
to enslave the human mind and uphold dictatorship, so we 
must use it here and in the other democracies not only to 
preserve democratic government but also to serve and im- 
prove the governmental machinery. 

Again, freed from the shackles of ordinary university 
teaching methods, of recitations, examinations and grades, 
radio education ought to be able to apply the most modern 
methods of instruction. It is a striking fact that in our uni- 
versity life the older the student and the more experienced, 
the greater the freedom given him in university life. It is 
astonishing to the American student who goes to Oxford 
or Cambridge to find how totally he is emancipated there 
from classroom control and supervision. He listens, of course, 
to some lectures, and he must keep in closest touch with his 
tutor, but in the main he is on his own; he learns alone and 
from books. The universities suppose that he is there. be- 
cause he wishes to learn. If he doesn’t learn, that is his 
fault and not the university’s. In our own American colleges 
the students for the highest degree of Ph.D. are similarly 
on their own; they educate themselves under limited direc- 
tion. 

The radio university must necessarily follow the same line; 
it must suggest topics and subjects for study and must give 
the sources from which information may be obtained. It 
will be freed from all routine, from all competition among 
the students; it will naturally know and not care how far 
each student has gone. It will offer mental pabulum, and if 
those who hear the lectures over the radio are not desirous 
of nibbling at that pabulum, they will certainly not be 
rebuked therefor. In order to attract and inspire listeners 
to take up some line of study the radio lecturer must be as 
interesting, yes even as dramatic, as possible. He must visu- 


alize at least some of the groups to whom he is appealing, 
and he must be eloquent if he can in order to reach them. 
The learned dry-as-dust pedagogue may have his place in a 
university, though I doubt it, but he will certainly be most 
out of place on the air for there he has to compete with the 
drama of every day life, with the news of the world, with 
the products of the great geniuses of music. If he becomes 
dull and drowsy the station will soon find someone else to 
take his place. Hence the radio teacher has a tremendous 
incentive to be alive and vigorous. 

I also agree with Dr. Bohn that it will not be advisable 
to depend much upon professional teachers to put over such 
a university of the air course. We shall have the advantage 
of being able to call upon people who are doing things in 
our industrial, our civic, and our national life. We may have 
the theorist discuss the underlying problems of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the relationship of this extraor- 
dinary experiment to our governmental machinery, but we 
shall also have the chief engineer to tell us how the TVA 
is actually being worked; the chief forester to tell us why 
it is that we are putting fish in the streams and reinvigorat- 
ing the soil as well as planting young trees and caring for the 
old and building great forests for the future. We shall have 
some social engineer to come and tell us of the social engi- 
neering being done there, how a couple of millions of Amer- 
icans are to be rehabilitated and given adequate work, decent 
housing, good schools, a healthy ration, irrigated land pro- 
tected from erosion—in other words the opportunity to live 
rich and satisfactory lives. A lawyer may then come and 
discuss the constitutional aspect of this vast undertaking, and 
a statesman tell us why he believes that this is the entering 
wedge of Socialism. But the real human interest will come 
from those who are actually engaged in saving the land and 
rehabilitating the inhabitants; because it deals with human 
beings, this phase of the work will have the greatest educa- 
tional value. 

Finally, when one considers the rapidity and stupidity of 
most of the programs now put on the air the opportunity 
seems enormous indeed. Not the least useful will be the 
presentation of ideas, and of information as to where and 
how to read, by people of good diction who know how to 
pronounce their own language and to speak it with taste 
and charm. Merely listening to men who can do that is in 
itself an education. Certainly it arouses a desire among 
many listeners to imitate those they hear; who can measure, 
for example, the value of Franklin Roosevelt’s fireside talks 
because of the beauty of his language and voice, the origin- 
ality of his presentation? Comparisons are odious, but if 
anyone can think back so far let him contrast the hopelessly 
uninteresting, dull and badly mouthed and pronounced words 
of Herbert Hoover with those of his successor. Well, it is 
just unending, the possibility of university education by radio. 
I could recite them for an hour and not cover the ground. 
Here I must end. I hope I have made my case. 








